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THE HEIRS OF VICTORY 
WORLD OUTLOOK FOR THE LABOUR GOVERNMENT 


BK this issue of THE RounpD TABLE goes to press comes news of the un- 
conditional surrender of Japan. The guns are silent at last all round the 
globe; and the new Labour Government in Great Britain takes up its task 
of rebuilding a peaceful order in a world for ever transformed by the release 
of the vast and mysterious forces within the atom. 

The last of the transcendent services that Mr. Churchill rendered to his 
country as Prime Minister was a characteristic act of magnanimity, when he 
invited his challenger, and as it proved his successor, Mr. Attlee, to accom- 
pany him to Potsdam for the first part of the Three-Power conference. It 
has proved of the highest value both to Great Britain and to the world-wide 
alliance, for it has made possible an agreed conclusion to the conference in 
which both British parties have in effect concurred, and has brought about 
a smooth transition in the conduct of foreign policy from Mr. Anthony Eden 
to Mr. Ernest Bevin. So far as the British share is concerned, indeed, the 
Potsdam plan may be fairly regarded as the posthumous work of the 
victorious coalition Government. 

The course. of the election campaign also assisted to the same end. 
Although it would be unfair to expect the Labour party to subscribe to any 
abstract dogma of “continuity of foreign policy”, if by that is meant a rule 
that could compel a party in office to act against its conscience, it was a wise 
restraint on both sides that kept foreign affairs largely outside the vehement 
and impassioned debate into which the campaign developed. Consequently 
the commanding Labour majority cannot be construed as giving a mandate 
for fundamental change in the conduct of foreign relations. But although the 
election was plainly decided upon domestic issues—a truth that it is impor- 
tant for the friends and enemies of Great Britain abroad to appreciate—this is 
not to say that the electorate is apathetic about foreign policy. There were 
clear indications of a prevailing conviction that foreign relations during the 
war years had been in good hands, and that it was desirable they should pro- 
ceed on the lines that had been made clear by successive pronouncements of 
the United Nations. One of these signs was the marked personal popularity 
enjoyed by Mr. Eden, in contrast with many other Conservative Ministers 
whose work had lain in the home field. Further evidence that a continuous 
foreign policy is likely to develop naturally, and not in obedience to any 
theoretic doctrine, is to be read in the important speech on the subject 
addressed by Mr. Bevin to the Labour Party Congress at Blackpool, three 
months before he himself was invested with the office of Secretary of State. 
Without in any way compromising his Socialist creed, the arguments he 
adduced and the instances he chose implied at every turn that the governing 
factors of British foreign policy—and indeed of British policy towards the 
other partners in the Commonwealth—are the forces operating in the world 
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outside; that these forces determine British interests for all parties alike, and 
that a party in office is only free to apply its distinctive doctrines in the 
foreign sphere subject to its overriding duty to ensure that these interests 
are not betrayed. 

This underlying principle has inspired the diplomacy of all the successfui 
Foreign Secretaries of the past—certainly not excepting the late Arthur 
Henderson, Mr. Bevin’s Socialist predecessor. It supplies the practical 
content of the doctrine of continuity—for, although interests are not 
immutable, they change less frequently than the party complexion of 
Governments. In one of its most important corollaries the principle may 
soon be found to impinge powerfully upon the domain of domestic affairs. 
The King’s Speech at the opening of Parliament foreshadowed the inaugura- 
tion of a far-reaching plan for nationalizing some of the basic industries of 
the country. It was for this that the Government sought the mandate of the 
electors; and, having gained it, they have an unchallengeable right to pro- 
ceed with their projects. But those projects have to take account of the 
fact that Great Britain has not a self-sufficient economy. Two articles in the 
present issue of THE Rounp TABLE emphasize from different points of view 
what must be the governing economic truth for a long time to come: that as 
a nation we have to earn our living in a competitive export market, and that 
after the war we must take up that task, for the first time since the Industrial 
Revolution, without the aid of an inherited position of advantage. The 
object that Socialists believe nationalization will serve is a fairer distribution 
of the national income. They will find that it must be pursued with due 
regard to ensuring that there shall be an adequate income to distribute. The 
unavoidable test by which nationalization in each case must be justified is 
imposed by the question whether the nationalized industry will be better or 
worse able to help the nation maintain itself in the export market. 

Of the British interests that, as has been said, necessarily mould British 
imperial and foreign policy the first is the maintenance of world peace. The 
Labour Government inherits from the Coalition what it certainly would not 
wish to change, and could not change if it would, a central place in the 
peace-preserving system of the United Nations. Its status in the league for 
world order is defined in the San Francisco Charter; the policy appropriate 
to that status in the situation following victory is now published in the 
Potsdam plan. Jointly with the United States and the Soviet Union Great 
Britain assumes the responsibility for providing the nucleus and leadership 
for collective security, the first implication of which is the putting of decisive 
force behind international law. In his Blackpool speech Mr. Bevin insisted 
that his party face all that is involved in this responsibility. The days are 
past when one party could claim to be the chief apostles of collective security, 
while leaving to their opponents the advocacy of the national armament 
required to establish it. Mr. Bevin stated explicitly that Great Britain must 
satisfy her chief associates that she was prepared to put into the field such 
military force as might be required to discharge the responsibilities she had 
undertaken; with such measure of compulsory national service as the pro- 
vision of that force might be found to require. With the accession of the 
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speaker to the Foreign Office it may be taken that the support of collective 
security and the provision of the required armament are placed above the 
arena of party contention. 


LABOUR IN THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE 


In association with the other two leading Powers, Great Britain falls naturally 
into the central place. This character is accentuated by the Potsdam decision 
to fix in London the standing secretariat of the periodic meeting of Foreign 
Ministers, including those of France and China, which was projected at 
Yalta. Thus the Labour Government will find itself in a unique relation to 
what seems destined to become the principal organ of international admini- 
stration or supervision. The central place of Great Britain in the inner 
circle of the United Nations is not merely geographical. Between Soviet 
Russia, the land of completely state-controlled industry, and the United 
States, the defiant fortress of competitive enterprise, British economy, after 
a long period of gradual encroachment by the State, stands in an inter- 
mediate position. Mr. Churchill and Mr. Eden have been very widely 
regarded as natural mediators and interpreters between the American and 
Soviet Governments whenever they have difficulty in finding a common 
political and economic language. The advent of a Socialist Government to 
power at Westminster has led many to expect some shift of policy, sufficient 
to create an easier relationship with the Russian ally, and a correspondingly 
embarrassed one with the American. This is the obvious reading; but in 
practice it may not turn out so simple as that. 

There is a possibly justified feeling that in recent Anglo-Russian negotia- 
tions the British point of view has been expressed with less than its full force 
owing to the diffidence of Conservative statesmen who feared that their 
unreserved loyalty to the Soviet alliance was questioned by sections of 
opinion at home, and that it needed fresh demonstration at every stage. The 
outstanding case is of course that of Poland. Universal relief and applause 
greeted the announcement from Yalta that the Powers had reached agreement 
on the constitution of a Government for Poland which all might recognize. 
It soon became apparent, however, that the language of the agreement was 
quite differently understood in London and Moscow; and in the subsequent 
negotiations it was the Russian view, very little modified, that prevailed—to 
the grave prejudice, in British eyes, of the future status of the ally Britain 
had gone to war to defend. Either plainer speaking at Yalta, or more 
vigorous assertion of the British case afterwards, might have secured better 
terms for Poland. But in order that plain speaking and vigorous negotiation 
may be possible without giving offence it is necessary that there should be 
as much as possible of solid common ground between the negotiators : and 
this condition may be better fulfilled between Governments both professing 
different brands of Socialism than between Conservative and Soviet Ministers. 
Mr. Bevin is a man of blunt utterance, and is well placed to take a strong 
though friendly line in the many difficult questions that will present them- 
selves in Anglo-Soviet relationships. The Polish question will come up 
again, in connexion with the “free elections” which are promised as a means 
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to the setting up of a Polish Government with a mandate from the people 
instead of from Poland’s allies. A fair field is guaranteed to all “‘democratic” 
parties, and further secured by the welcome decision of the Berlin Confer- 
ence to give free access to the press of the world. But “democracy” is 
the most ambiguous term in modern politics; it may convey very different 
meanings to British and to Russian ears, and there will be important interests 
for the British Foreign Office to watch. 

Other great questions in which Great Britain and Russia have potentially 
divergent interests may have been discussed at Potsdam, but no agreement 
is recorded: the question of the Straits, the question of Persia and of the 
Near and Middle East generally. The Blackpool speech suggests that Mr. 
Bevin will treat all these questions realistically. He understands the secular 
urge of Russia towards warm water; he understands also the strategic 
necessities of Great Britain’s Mediterranean route to Asia. These are the 
elements of what the old diplomacy knew as “the Eastern Question”; and 
there is every reason why Labour Ministers, in the favourable situation pro- 
vided by the twenty-year alliance and their own affinities with Soviet thought, 
should be able to handle it firmly, and to the advantage of Anglo-Russian 
friendship. 

On the American side—although the disappearance of Mr. Churchill un- 
doubtedly came as a shock to public opinion throughout the United States— 
there is compelling reason why Mr. Attlee and his colleagues should speedily 
establish the most intimate relations with Washington. All differences of 
political doctrine are dwarfed into insignificance by the bond of joint moral 
responsibility that the two nations imposed upon themselves when they 
launched into warfare the apocalyptic engine of the atomic bomb. Hence- 
forth mankind must handle forces that to-morrow may generate the material 
conditions of an earthly paradise, but to-day are already capable of destroying 
the entire structure of human civilization. The urgency of creating an inter- 
national authority that can hold these awful forces in leash is suddenly raised 
to an immediate issue of life and death for the race; and Great Britain and the 
United States, invested with trusteeship for the world by the perilous secret 
they momentarily control, have a mandate for united action to which 
socialists and individualists alike must bow. 

For the rest, a marked “leftward” swing in American foreign policy, 
perhaps influenced in some slight degree by the result of the British general 
election itself, is predicted. The pointed censure on General Franco passed 
at the Berlin Conference is said to be one sign of it; and Mr. MacLeish, the 
Assistant Secretary of State, has spoken publicly of a “virtual revolution” 
in the policy of the State Department. Since the Labour Government on 
its side is bound, on grounds of economic need alone, to pursue the closest 
possible collaboration with the United States, the prospects for the con- 
tinuance of Anglo-American friendship should not be impaired by the 
change of administration in both countries. 

That Labour looks forward to the renewal and strengthening of ties with 
an older ally than either the Soviet Union or the United States is shown by 
Mr. Laski’s remarkable revival of the proposal for an organic union with a 
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France now presumed to be passing into complete left-wing control. Though 
any approach to union must wait upon a true national impulse on either side, 
and cannot be founded merely on affinities between the parties in temporary 
power in the two countries, the gesture of the Chairman of the Labour party 
for solidarity across the Channel is in tune with the deepest interests of 
Great Britain in the coming age. 


THE TASK IN GERMANY 


To these four Powers, as principal trustees for the future of Europe, now 
opens up the vast programme of co-operation outlined in the report of the 
Berlin Conference. The scheme for the treatment of conquered Germany, 
including disarmament, reparation, allied administration, re-education, and 
ultimate reconstitution of a united Reich, has no parallel in history. Some 
of its political implications are discussed elsewhere in this number; to 
the economic aspects of the plan THe Rounp Taste will have to return on 
a future occasion. The dismantling of a great part of the capital equipment 
of German industry, in order both to destroy the country’s power to make 
war and to offer such restitution as is possible to the countries she has 
ravaged, is a key to the meaning of the whole. It is indeed the very German 
State itself, almost one might say German society, that is being dismantled, 
in order to be put together again by slow stages, from the bottom upwards. 
This gigantic task of rebuilding a modern State from its foundations would 
be sufficiently formidable if it were being undertaken under the control of a 
homogeneous authority. It is still more complex when it has to be done by 
four independent Governments in association, differing in their political 
philosophy, each charged with the administration of a part of the subject 
territory, and yet bound to fit their assigned parts into a concerted pattern. 
The difficulty, however, is the great opportunity of our age. This unique 
form of condominium propounds such an exercise in international action as 
the world has not known. The four Powers mainly responsible for the 
success of the new world organization are given, what the League of Nations 
never had, the chance to develop the spirit of co-operation in positive, con- 
tinuous and constructive action. The effect of the plan upon Germany may 
in the end be less important than its effect upon the planners themselves. 
As English history proves, the organs of government and administration 
developed in practice to meet the needs proved by experience are more 
potent and enduring than any devised in advance by theorists. Such organs 
are bound to grow up as the allied task in Germany proceeds. By the time, 
certainly distant, when Great Britain, the United States, the Soviet Union 
and France are able to report that their work is done, and that a purged and 
renascent Germany is ready to take her place in the comity of nations, the 
development of their mutual relations may have brought into view the out- 
lines of the world society of the future—a society that, in the age of atomic 
power, must come into existence and control if the world itself is to 
survive. 





WHAT NEXT IN INDIA? 


N article by a correspondent in India elsewhere in this issue describes 
the Viceroy’s effort, with the backing of His Majesty’s Government, 
to form an interim national government possessing de facto most of the 
powers of a Dominion. With this effort THz Rounp Tasie was in full 
agreement; and the breakdown of Lord Wavell’s Conference at Simla is to 
be deeply regretted. The breakdown was to some extent redeemed by the 
Viceroy’s courageous acceptance of responsibility for failure. This was more 
than a gesture, more than a device for holding the door open for a new effort 
and moderating the sense of frustration which was bound to assail political 
India. It was characteristic of a new phase which Lord Wavell initiated 
in the effort to bring India to complete national self-government. From Lord 
Linlithgow’s Declaration of August 1940 to the White Paper of June 1945, 
it remained British official policy that it was for the Indian parties, interests 
and communities to come together and reach agreement, and for His Majesty’s 
Government, standing aside meanwhile, to ratify the result subject to certain 
conditions. Both in form and in essence the Cripps offer was a clarification 
of that policy, combined with the suggestion of a mechanism whereby 
agreement among the several interests in India could be attained. 

The White Paper, followed by Lord Wavell’s invitations to the Simla 
Conference, set British policy on a new and more constructive tack. His 
Majesty’s Government accepted the responsibilities of their own position 
by taking the lead, not indeed in framing a new constitution, but in advancing 
the immediate practice of national self-government. This is the only sound 
road to a new constitutional régime, which must be Indian-made but 
cannot be made by the Indian parties in the vacuum of opposition; which 
can be made only as a result of years of effort and compromise in negotiation, 
drafting and ratifying, years during which there must obviously be some- 
thing better in the way of national government for India than the present 
makeshift. The Viceroy must have been sorely tempted to put the helm over 
when the Simla Conference ended and to revert to the old negative attitude 
of “We have done our best, now it is up to you.” That he beat down this 
temptation and held to the new course of constructive endeavour is itself a 
valuable gain. 

But more was gained than that. Amid the dissidence of the Indian parties 
the world scarcely noticed the agreement of the Indian communities. For 
a long time it has seemed that a system of guaranteed proportions—for the 
Muslims up to parity with the caste Hindus—not merely in the legislatures 
but in the executives also, was essential to a solution of the communal 
problem in constitutional terms. (Pakistan on the best showing is no 
solution, for both Hindu and Muslim nation states would be left with their 
communal problems still to solve.) Hitherto the Congress party, as the most 
powerful representative of the majority, had held out against the principle of 
Muslim equality at the Centre; they expelled Mr. Rajagopalachari for this very 
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heresy. At Simla they accepted it. The Hindu Mahasabha violently pro- 
tested, but political India as a whole was undoubtedly with the Congress 
and the minority groups who accepted Lord Wavell’s formula as a basis 
of discussion. 

The Simla Conference did not break down on the communal issue. As 
our correspondent in India makes clear, it broke down on a party issue. The 
point of difference was not the number of Muslim seats in the “Cabinet”, 
but who was to nominate their occupants. The split was not between the 
Hindus and the Muslims, but between the Congress and the Muslim League. 

The communal problem as such was solved, so far as an interim national 
government was concerned, by acceptance of the Muslims’ claim to parity. 
By refusing to accept the claim of the Muslim League, the Viceroy brought 
his Conference to an end. To have accepted it would indeed have led to 
breakdown through a split with the Congress, and probably with the 
Punjab Unionists. But behind Lord Wavell’s immediate decision lay a 
fundamental point of principle. 

To have accepted the League’s claim to nominate all Muslim members 
of the Viceroy’s Council would have been to set the seal of British authority 
upon the totalitarian party system in India. Left to herself, India may indeed 
choose the totalitarian system, adjusted to her communal peculiarities. But 
it is patently not the part of Britain, while she is still in the position of 
ultimate responsibility, to promote this development, so foreign to her own 
traditions and to the democratic ideas that she has taught to India. Accep- 
tance of Mr. Jinnah’s demand, put forward in the face of claims not only by 
the Congress, but also by other Muslim groups, would have identified the 
whole Muslim community with the Muslim League, and have deprived of 
hope of representation in office those Muslims who exercised their demo- 
cratic rights to support other parties or other leaders. 

The obligations of His Majesty’s Government are to the Indian minorities, 
not to the Indian parties representing them. The British Government are 
bound to see that any new constitutional régime in India is fair to the 
Muslims, but they retain their right to judge whether their obligations have 
in any particular circumstances been fulfilled. Mr. Jinnah’s demand on this 
occasion related, indeed, only to an interim government, without prejudice 
to the ultimate settlement; but to have accepted it would have implied to 
the minds of everyone concerned that, when the time came for a new con- 
stitution to be framed, the decision whether the obligations of His Majesty’s 
Government to the Muslims had been adequately fulfilled would be taken, 
not by the Government, but by Mr. Jinnah and the Working Committee of 
the Muslim League. 

The question of principle would not have arisen had it been plain for the 
world to see that the League did in fact represent such an overwhelming 
majority of the Indian Muslims as to demolish any claims on the part of 
other groups, Muslim or partly Muslim though they might be, to be repre- 
sented by one or more members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council. The Viceroy, however, had to take facts as he found them, and the 
fact he could not overlook was the existence in the Punjab of a Government 
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with a Muslim majority and a Muslim Premier, distinct from the Muslim 
League and in some respects hostile to it; in the North-West Frontier Province 
of a Congress Government mainly composed of and supported by Muslims; 
and in the rest of India of numerous groups and parties—including of 
course the Congress itself—claiming Muslim allegiance. Whether this 
evidence truthfully represented the actual state of Muslim opinion to-day 
it was impossible for Lord Wavell to judge. There have been no pro- 
vincial general elections since 1937, and none for the Central Legislature 
since 1934. 

It seems therefore that the only way to escape from the immediate dead- 
lock on principle is to hold provincial elections* with the objective, not 
merely of proving or disproving the Muslim League’s case, but (equally 
important) of clearing the way for revived provincial self-government. 
Whether, if this were done, either Mr. Jinnah, or his opponents on this 
issue, would accept the result in the sense of bowing to the Viceroy’s recon- 
sidered decision as to which groups, in the light of the election returns, 
should be represented among the Muslim members of his new Council, is 
open to doubt. But there seems to be no other way of creating a new 
tactical situation that will enable the Viceroy to try again, putting forward 
perhaps fresh devices for “saving face” and easing compromise. For the 
nature of the actual problem is tactical; the main issues of policy have been 
settled—maximum immediate self-government under the existing constitu- 
tion; guaranteed representation of minorities in the executive; equality for 
Muslims with the caste Hindus. That His Majesty’s Government and the 
Congress party, not to mention other parties and leaders in India, have come 
together so far on a practical plan of advance is a remarkable achievement 
even in the face of presently disappointed hopes. 

As this is being written Lord Wavell is holding a conference with Provincial 
Governors, from which some new proposals may emerge. If so, they must 
be referred to London for consideration by the new Secretary of State and 
his colleagues. Lord Wavell may not find the Labour Cabinet so slow to 
convince as he obviously found their predecessors; but there are dangers 
that they may err in other directions than that of excessive caution about 
political advance within the present constitution. They may be tempted— 
though admittedly Sir Stafford Cripps’s plan of 1942 gave little suggestion 
of this—to go too far in yielding to the claims of the Congress, representing 
chiefly the Hindu middle class, and thus precipitate a conflict with the 
Mussulmans and the Scheduled Castes, who are in truth the under-dogs of 
India, and as suchapt protégés of the Left Wing in Britain. Or they may err— 
and here the Cripps plan was indeed a warning—in over-stressing again the 
problem of an ultimate constitutional settlement in India, by comparison 
with the need for immediate practical advance, which will give India some 
further necessary experience of self-government before she takes over 
complete control, will enable problems of post-war reconstruction to be 
tackled forthwith as no caretaker régime like the present can tackle them, and 


* The decision to hold early general clections for the central and provincial legislatures 
was announced on August 21.— Editor. 
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will give the best opportunity for Indian parties and interests to work out 
together, in an atmosphere of realism and compromise, the new constitution 
which they alone can frame. 

One more thing needs to be said. The defeat of the National Government 
in Britain removes Mr. Amery from the Secretaryship of State for India. 
That his departure is unregretted and even applauded by political India is a 
plain fact. But it is equally certain that the judgment of political India is 
unjust. Through five difficult years Mr. Amery has attracted to himself 
the odium inevitably incurred by policies that were imposed by war condi- 
tions beyond his control, and sometimes, we may guess, secretly opposed 
by himself as spokesman for India in the Cabinet. When confidences are 
open and history comes to be written, the opinion of India and the world 
will recognize the outgoing Secretary of State as a true friend of Indian 
self-government, to whom later generations of Indians, enjoying the 
political freedom which he helped to safeguard and increase, will owe a 
large debt of gratitude. 





THE TWILIGHT BETWEEN WAR AND 
PEACE 


HE primary long-distance aims of our post-war reconstruction policy 

must be the re-creation of a free international trading system with a 
steadily expanding world trade, and the successful prosecution of our in- 
ternal policy for the maintenance of full employment; failure in either of 
these aims would involve the collapse of our secondary plans for increasing 
social security and improving general living conditions through our housing 
and nutrition policies. But between us and the successful unfolding of the 
major reconstruction programme lie the obstacles of the twilight period in 
which the war economy must be as quickly as possible dismantled and a 
peace economy restored. It would be folly to ignore either the difficulties 
of this period or the permanent damage which might be done to long- 
distance aims by lethargy, muddle or misdirection in coming months. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND RE-CONVERSION 
THE magnitude of the economic and social readjustment which is needed 
now that the European war is over can best be indicated by examining the 
scale on which the redistribution of man-power must go on. On V.E, day 
there were probably about 8 million people in the armed forces and the 
munition industries. The vast bulk of these will have to change their jobs 


within a short period of the final end of the war: perhaps about one-half 
of them will have been released within a year from now. If demobilization 
of the Services and the munition industries takes place at that rate it means 
that, within one year, one-half of the man-power will be released which was 
mobilized for war in five years. Demobilization would thus be carried out 
two and a half times as quickly as mobilization. 

This is indeed a formidable administrative undertaking—and demobiliza- 
tion itself, whatever the rate at which it is carried out, is essentially a harder 
process than mobilization. Whilst the power for war is being built up there 
is one simple and single purpose—a maximum war effort. Mistakes and 
temporary maldistribution of resources do not matter. But in peace the 
aims of industry become multifarious; there has been no single target (and 
in the half-light of “phoney peace” accurate sighting is particularly diffi- 
cult), Economy of resources must be re-established; goods must be made 
at the right times and in the right proportions. Otherwise (once the present 
feverish craving for goods at any price has passed) the consumer in the home 
and in the export markets will not buy, and resources will be wasted. The 
factors controlling the distribution of labour become much more complex: 
on the one hand there are millions of workers, each relatively free to choose 
his own job; on the other are thousands of employers who must find 
profitable markets for their goods before they start to take in labour at all. 
And whereas during the period of mobilization for war those entering the 
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munitions industries usually found their weekly earnings increased by the 
change of employment, those who are now no longer needed in their war- 
time work face the prospect of substantially smaller earnings, and often less 
attractive conditions of work, if they seek employment where in the national 
interest they are desperately needed—say, in the textile industry, the mines, 
or one of the industries that produce building materials. 

The prescription for success during this transition from war to peace is 
speed. Powerful economic and social forces are being unleashed; and the 
only choice is between guiding and canalizing these forces and being sub- 
merged by them. Those leaving the Services and the munition trades must 
find other work; nothing can stop this process, and efforts to slow it down 
beyond what is required for the complicated winding-up of the Japanese war 
and the occupation of Europe would lead to serious trouble both at home 
and in the Forces. 

The cost of failure to ride this storm would be immense. It would certainly 
mean the frustration of many of the long-term economic schemes for 
reconstruction. If, for example, industry found it impossible to readjust 
itself quickly enough to absorb the ex-servicemen or the displaced munition 
workers, and unemployment occurred on a large scale, there would be 
widespread distrust of the Government’s promises to prevent unemploy- 
ment. An irresistible clamour would arise to introduce the Government’s 
long-term plans for maintaining employment; but such plans, if put into 
operation at that stage, could do no good and would simply lead to infla- 
tion. The pathological dread of unemployment, active enough already in 
the Services and at home, would be intensified, and the way left open for the 
advocacy of all those nostrums of restriction, both in the national and the 
international field, by which desperate and short-sighted sectional interests 
sought to safeguard their own position before the war. 

The problems of reconversion and decontrol cannot, in fact, be solved 
at the speed required unless the whole of the energy and initiative of the 
nation is brought to bear. The State has responsibilities in that it must 
organize the release of workers and soldiers, help to prepare them for their 
new jobs, maintain the necessary social priorities in production during the 
transition, and devise the means by which industrialists can be freed to go 
about their tasks of peace. But at the same time the State must do everything 
possible to re-establish the sense of personal responsibility, by widening the 
area in which the individual manufacturer and worker can take the initiative, 
make his own choices and run his own risks. For if four million persons 
and scores of thousands of firms were encouraged to stand back while the 
State re-created for all of them personally a new niche in economic society, 
the one result would be paralysis. 

Before the break-up of the Coalition Government the Minister of Labour 
outlined a fair and flexible scheme for re-training and re-settling labour after 
the war. It recognizes that re-settlement is a personal problem, establishes 
means by which advice and guidance will be available to all, and provides 
special facilities for special classes : the disabled ex-serviceman ; the apprentice 
whose training has been broken; the student whose courses have been cut 
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short; the small trader whose business has disappeared whilst he has been 
away. But much less has yet been said by the Government about the parallel 
action, of freeing business for peace-time work, that must be taken if the 
labour released and re-trained is to find employment. Several months ago 
the Board of Trade announced that special facilities would be afforded, in 
the shape of limited quantities of labour and raw materials, for firms anxious 
to begin preparatory work for post-war export trade. These facilities have 
been widely granted; and the Government has announced and started to 
execute its policy for the disposal of State factories. But what remains to 
be done is to indicate to industrialists, with all possible speed and precision, 
how much of their capacity, and what labour and raw materials, they can 
expect to be able to use in coming months for home and export trade. 


NATIONAL PRIORITIES 


AND here the fact must be faced that the tasks now confronting the nation 
are out of all proportion to our national resources in men, materials and 
industrial capacity. 

Up to the moment of the sudden Japanese collapse we were necessarily 
organized to fight a war as formidable as that against Germany and one 
that might still last into 1946 or even 1947. We had deployed a great 
military force, embracing all three Services, against an enemy in the 
remotest quarter of the globe, were providing large forces for a lengthy and 
perhaps turbulent occupation of a great part of Europe; and we had to do 
this without infringing the principles of a demobilization scheme which 
entitles those who have served their time in the Far East to come home and 
every serviceman to get out of uniform simultaneously with those of his 
own age-and-service group. 

Under these restraints and hardships we have to make good the present 
shortage of something like a million homes before there can be an end of 
“involuntary co-residence”. (After the last war we succeeded in building 
only 1,200 houses in the first year and a quarter, and six years after the 
Armistice the total was only 300,000.) Our stocks of coal have probably 
never been lower and—what is still more serious—the output per man-shift 
is smaller than ever before and is still diminishing. This means that our 
prospects of domestic comfort and industrial activity next winter are grim and 
our hope of doing anything to meet the desperate fuel needs of our friends 
on the Continent or of seizing an unparalleled opportunity to regain and 
expand one of our most important pre-war export tradesis sadly remote. 

Then there is the task of first honouring and then enlarging the present 
exiguous clothes ration; here again is a bleak prospect, with the cotton 
industry apparently suffering a net loss of operatives in spite of the sub- 
stantial numbers that have recently been released by the Government for 
this express purpose from other work. Furniture, carpets, pots and pans 
are only examples of other essential goods of which the housewife will not 
for much longer tolerate the present scarcity. We need more food, for our- 
selves and for our European neighbours, and we can therefore afford no 
slackening in the war-time food production drive. Yet, after housing and 
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coal, perhaps the easement most earnestly coveted by the civilian is better 
service, in the shops and by road and rail, and the precious time and tissue 
that such improvement would save. 

The re-equipment of British industry must also come high in the order 
of priority; and we must seek to use the opportunity that transition from 
war to peace production offers so to strengthen and diversify the economic 
structure of the pre-war depressed areas that they run less risk of once more 
becoming black spots of social desolation. 

But not one of these peace-time objectives can be fully achieved, and few 
can even be approached, unless we are enabled to import—and import on 
a scale much larger than ever before. We must have food (wheat, fats, meat, 
sugar, citrus, not to mention the semi-luxuries) and raw materials (such as 
timber for houses, rubber, oil, metals) from abroad. We cannot for long 
continue to get them under lend-lease or mutual aid, or by an indefinite 
accumulation of debt. Nor can we help to pay for them, as we did in times 
past, by the interest on our foreign investments, for these we have largely 
sacrificed in war. There is therefore a quite simple choice between two 
alternatives: a great all-round fall in our standard of living, even from the 
present austere level, or an expansion of exports to at least five times their 
present size (that is, to a size at least 50 per cent larger than the pre-war). 
We can make no sound progress with our domestic reconstruction pro- 
gramme—still less can we undertake the world responsibilities which our 
achievements in the past five years force upon us—unless by a supreme 
effort we free ourselves of the embarrassment of a rickety balance of pay- 
ments. 

The State must play its part in the handling of this thorniest of all 
problems. It must seek to make such arrangements in regard to our im- 
mense foreign debts that we are not completely exhausted in an effort to 

_meet international commitments incurred for the most part in the pursuit 
of victory. It must seek for international commercial and financial arrange- 
ments which will result in a swelling tide of world trade of which we shall 
reap some advantage. It will be compelled for a period to control imports 
and the international movement of other assets. But the State cannot create 
exports. That must be done by the business man. The function of the State 
must be limited to freeing exporters from war work at the earliest possible 
moment and to devising means whereby the manufacturer will be en- 
couraged to look at trade for foreign markets as taking precedence of trade 
for the home market. The new Government must declare itself on these 
important matters. It should make it clear beyond peradventure (if what 
Government spokesmen have from time to time suggested is still a firm 
Government policy) that exporters must not wait to be told by the Govern- 
ment what to export or to which markets; that any export to any market, 
provided it is for prompt payment, is in the national interest; and that it 
is for exporters to judge where their long-term interest lies and make their 
selection accordingly from among the numerous opportunities which tem- 
porarily (but perhaps only for a year or so) are offered by a world that has 
been starved of both capital and consumer goods for several years. 
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CONTROL OF INFLATION 


So long as the dearth of man-power and other national resources in relation 
to total demand persists, the Government must somehow secure that re- 
sources are used in accordance with the priorities of national interest. But 
besides this positive function there is a negative one which the Government 
must also do its best to discharge: that is, the curbing of inflation. For 
some time there will be much more money in people’s pockets than would 
be needed to buy the goods in the shops at anything like present prices. 
Service gratuities will steadily increase the amount; so will post-war credits, 
as they are released. As soon as family allowances (under the recent Act of 
Parliament) begin to be paid, a further £50 million a year will swell con- 
sumer incomes. Both employers and trade unions will be powerfully tempted 
to raise wages, especially in trades and industries where large and rapid 
expansion is desired. Now the Government cannot by itself prevent these 
inflationary tendencies from getting out of hand, with disastrous conse- 
quences to the whole reconstruction programme. A high degree of states- 
manship on the part of business men and trade unionists, and continuing 
restraint and patience on the part of the general public, are indispensable if 
we are to make safe progress through the twilight period towards our post- 
war goal. But it is none the less on the Government that the heaviest 
responsibilities here lie, particularly in the use it makes of the two-edged 
weapon of taxation to restrain consumption and at the same time encourage 
risk-taking and initiative. 


THE ADAPTATION OF CONTROLS 


THE natural recuperative powers of our damaged and distorted economic 
system are very great. But they will have their full effect only if the vast 
majority of the community are given scope to contribute to the restoration 
by exercising their own initiative. The task of the State, therefore, in the 
transition is the delicate one of arranging that first things are produced first 
and inflation curbed, without smothering the vital processes by which things 
are produced at all. The skill and success of the Government in steering 
this middle course will be properly judged by its handling of the various 
economic controls through which, during the war, our economic power has 
been geared to the making of munitions. Clearly all the controls cannot be 
swept away in a day; and clearly delay in removing those which are no longer 
needed would serve only to jam the administrative machine. But many of 
them are interdependent : food control, for example, is at present necessary 
not only to ensure fair shares of food, but to help stabilize the cost of living 
and also to honour the pledge of a guaranteed market to the farmers. In 
many cases, therefore, a particular control cannot safely be removed without 
considering its effect on the general structure of controls and perhaps finding 
alternative means of continuing to secure some of its indirect results. 

In this necessary adaptation of the controls, there are two chief principles 
which may enable us to steer the middle course. First, controls which have 
been enforced because of scarcity (consumer rationing is the outstanding 
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illustration) should be removed pari passu with the disappearance of scarcity 
so that they die a natural and timely death. And, secondly, we should seek 
as far as possible to operate our broad transition priorities through general 
financial controls rather than through detailed physical controls which must 
take into ‘account individual circumstances. For instance, it should be 
possible to make use of differential taxation for the control of production 
priorities to a much greater degree than is done at present. If we wish to 
retard the output of luxuries until the output of essentials is guaranteed, 
even steeper luxury taxes than the present provide the simplest and adminis- 
tratively the cheapest way of doing this. If we wish to divert energies into 
the export trade, we must somehow, for instance by use of the purchase tax, 
make it pay the manufacturer and merchant to sell abroad rather than at 
home. We must seek to employ the full force of the price system to bring 
about the results we require. And, indeed, the restoration of the normal 
operation of the price system and the abolition of the numerous anomalies 
of the price structure which have crept in under cover of the war will put 
back into our hands a form of economic control well suited to peace. 


CoNCLUSION 


THE redistribution of man-power, the accomplishment of the national tasks 
of first priority and the avoidance of inflation, are the three main problems 
that we must solve in the period immediately before us. 

We start the period with many heavy liabilities but with some important 
assets. On the debit side must be set the loss in battle of many of the finest 
men, the war weariness of many in the community, the dispersal of our pre- 
war foreign holdings and the accumulation of enormous foreign debts, the 
inevitable deterioration during war of much of our capital equipment, the 
disruption of the channels of trade, particularly in the international field, and 
the virtual collapse of the economic systems of many countries, which must 
react upon our own prosperity. On the other hand, during the war we have 
built many new factories and provided much industrial equipment which, 
fully used, may add notably to our post-war productive capacity. We shall 
have large stocks of some raw materials (wool and aluminium, for example) 
and machine tools, of which full advantage should be taken by getting them 
into the hands of producers as quickly and as cheaply as possible. We shall 
have the advantage in industry of the application of many new scientific 
ideas which have been brought to fruition since 1939. 

Provided (and it is a big proviso) that we continue to show in the post- 
war.period those qualities of tolerance, responsibility and good temper which 
have been revealed during the war, it should be possible to make increasingly 
rapid progress towards something like pre-war standards of life. Further- 
more, on reasonable assumptions about the volume of employment and 
industrial productivity after the war, within five or six years from now our 
national income might well be 15 or 20 per cent greater than it was in 1938; 
and if during the transition we can lay the foundations of a successful policy 
of full employment and a steadily expanding world trade, then within the 
next decade or two there would be available resources for sweeping away 

x 
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completely the grosser forms of poverty and for re-housing the whole of 
our population on an ample scale in well-designed towns and cities. 

The immediate question is whether public opinion can become sufficiently 
well informed and far seeing to tolerate, and indeed demand, the life of hard 
work and continued austerity which the present circumstances of a nation 
still organized on a war footing demand. A further question follows from 
the first: will the new Government by its leadership nourish the growth of 
such an attitude to life and show sufficient toughness in making its contri- 
bution to the national effort? For however responsive the public may prove 
itself to simple and courageous exposition of the facts and perils and oppor- 
tunities of the present situation) and we can here put our expectations high if 
we remember how often since 1939 the public has been ready to accept harsh 
decisions before the Government was ready to take them), the Government 
will constantly find itself challenged by the national interest to adopt un- 
popular measures and postpone the adoption of policies for which some 
sections of the press and public are clamouring. Let us hope that, with the 
General Election well behind us, we shall again find ourselves a funda- 
mentally united nation, determined to discharge the vast international obliga- 
tions the war has bequeathed, to find with all speed a separate home for 
every family that wants one, and to prosecute a relentless drive for exports 
until we find ourselves able to buy essential imports without needing to 
bend the suppliant’s knee to anyone. 





IRELAND RE-EMERGES 


HE victorious armies of the United Nations have not only liberated 

Europe from despotism and terror but Ireland from fear. Four days after 
the unconditional surrender of Germany the Irish Government revoked the 
* various censorship orders which have for nearly five years poisoned the wells 
of public opinion in Ireland. Once again we can describe the Irish scene, 
remembering that if Hitler and all he stood for had triumphed such a thing 
would have been impossible. 


NEUTRALITY 


A Great deal of nonsense has been written and spoken about Irish neutrality. 
Primarily Ireland remained neutral for exactly the same reason as the other 
small European nations (including Portugal, Britain’s oldest ally)—namely, 
the natural instinct of self-preservation. Ireland was the only British Domi- 
nion which exercised her right to remain neutral. But, quite apart from his- 
torical reasons which did not apply elsewhere, Ireland alone in the Common- 
wealth was potentially exposed, practically unarmed and totally unprepared, 
to the full blast of the furor Teutonicus in the shape of the Luftwaffe. From a 
military point of view it is argued here that, at least during the first two 
years of the war, a belligerent Ireland would have been a liability rather 
than a support. In this view Great Britain, which was hard put to it to defend 
herself, would certainly have been hindered rather than helped by having to 
defend Ireland as well. In any event the ships of the British navy could not 
during those years have used the Irish ports, for they would have had neither 
anti-aircraft guns nor air cover to protect them. 

But there is more to it than that. Any attempt to bring Ireland into the 
European conflict in 1939 would almost certainly have led to civil war. 
Even amongst the older generation of Irishmen, so many of whom fought 
in the last war, there was a lively recollection of the fact that their sacrifice 
was in vain and that the British Government, as always, had subsequently 
conceded to violence far more than it ever dreamed of giving to the generous 
and friendly Ireland for which John Redmond spoke in August 1914. More- 
over, to many Irishmen the war in its opening stages appeared as another 
round in the everlasting game of power politics. There were even a few 
influential people, including some very near to Mr. de Valera, who believed, 
and blinded by hatred perhaps even hoped, that Germany would win, and 
that our best course was to stand aside. It was therefore quite impossible for 
the Irish Government to enter the war as a belligerent in 1939. The valid 
charge against them is quite other, namely that, when the real issues became 
manifest, they deliberately chose to impose and maintain an attitude of moral 
neutrality which was both dishonest and unreal; to foster the delusion that 
we were not dependent for our safety and supplies on British sea~power; and 
to suggest that we could maintain our independence as a nation if Britain 
were defeated. 

Only on two occasions during the conflict did Mr. de Valera indicate that 
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he was even dimly aware of what was at stake. Speaking at Galway on May. 
13, 1940, just after the invasion of the Low Countries, he said that those two 
small nations were fighting for their lives and it would be unworthy of this 
small nation if he did not utter its protest against the cruel wrong that had 
been done against them. Again, speaking at Cork on December 14, 1941, 
just after the United States was attacked, he said that it would be unnatural 
if we did not sympathize in a special manner with the American people, but 
that we could only be a friendly neutral. But his real, and rather frigid, mind 
was revealed more accurately during the recent Presidential campaign in another 
speech made at Galway when he said that our true interests lay in taking no 
sides at all. This policy of national emasculation, which inspired the public 
attitude of his Government, completely ignored the moral issues involved. 

It found its full expression in the operations of the Press Censorship depart- 
ment presided over by Mr. Frank Aiken, the Minister for Co-ordination of 
Defensive Measures (a long title signifying little), whose prejudices are 
stronger than his intelligence. This censorship operated not only over Irish 
publications of all kinds but even over everything written here for publica- 
tion elsewhere. Serious penalties were provided for any breach of the regu- 
lations. For obvious reasons no attempt was made to censor public speech, 
and so one might denounce Hitler and all his “works and pomps” ata public 
meeting; but such denunciations did not carry beyond the sound of the 
speaker’s voice. Moreover, the censorship of mails was very stringent, even 
personal opinions of no military significance being deleted upon occasion. 

No one will deny that some form of censorship is necessary in time of war 
or grave national emergency; but the Irish censorship was not only more 
drastic than that of other countries but also absurd, ostrich-like and ten- 
dentious. For example, opinions concerning the future economic policy 
of Ireland were altered to conform with the Government’s views; and on at 
least one occasion offensive personal comment was inserted in the margin 
of the proof-sheets of an article. Extracts from the neutral press abroad were 
often forbidden publication. The outspoken comments of an Irish Catholic 
bishop on Nazi doctrines were suppressed. Obituary notices of Irish soldiers 
were mutilated out of recognition, the words “killed in action” being deleted. 
No war films could be shown in the cinemas: 

But the censorship also had its lighter side. In a photograph of Mr. de 
Valera addressing an all-party recruiting meeting outside the Bank of Ireland, 
Dublin, the Royal Arms appeared over his head on the portico of the Bank. 
This very unneutral symbol had to be deleted from the picture before publi- 
cation. On another occasion a bewildered editor was informed by a promi- 
nent censorship official that the British Isles no longer existed, a remark 
worthy to rank with that of Louis XIV concerning the Pyrenees! 

There was in fact no end to the absurdities and perversities perpetrated by 
these political bureaucrats. Special ingenuity was exercised in persecuting 
our leading newspaper, the Irish Times, which made no secret of its whole- 
hearted support for the cause of the United Nations. Even its greyhound 
racing results had to be submitted for censorship, lest some hidden hare 
might emerge; and on two occasions it appeared without a leading article in 
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mute protest against the censor’s activities. Mean tyranny of this kind is of 
course quite ineffective and only recoils on its authors. That it occurred proves 
the smallness and lack of humour of Mr. de Valera, and the stupidity of his 
Government. Anyone who desired to know the truth had only to turn on 
the wireless and listen to the objective news bulletins of the B.B.C., or to 
purchase an English newspaper, the circulation of which, strangely enough, 
was not prohibited. But the censorship, by its attitude of moral indifference, 
and even on occasion of marked anti-British bias, created an atmosphere of 
unreality which, while increasing our inferiority complex, did not improve 
our sense of proportion. It was clear that if some of Mr. de Valera’s col- 
leagues had their way even more drastic totalitarian methods would have 
been applied. 

The reaction to these restrictions became apparent after the announcement 
of the German surrender, when disturbances took place in Dublin following 
demonstrations of rejoicing by the students of Trinity College, many of 
whom come from Northern Ireland. The conduct of the students provoked 
the crowd outside the College, who burnt a Union Jack. Some students 
from the North then burnt an Irish flag, and the crowd retaliated by breaking 
the windows of the College and those of the British and American representa- 
tives. Due apology was subsequently made by the Provost of Trinity and 
the Irish Government respectively for these unseemly incidents. Never- 
theless, they should not obscure the truth that the vast majority of Irish people 
are sincerely glad, and indeed thankful, that the United Nations have emerged 
victorious. 

The strangest example of the Government’s idiosyncrasy was, however, 
afforded by Mr. de Valera’s call on the German Minister in order to condole 
on the death of Hitler. The official explanation of this piece of ceremonial 
tomfoolery was that it was “formally correct”. As the German, like other 
diplomatic envoys to this country, is accredited to His Majesty the King, it 
would be interesting to know. on whose behalf or at whose request this sym- 
pathetic visit was paid. But, apart from this constitutional conundrum, 
Adolf Hitler’s decease was at least doubtful. It may therefore be presumed 
that the former German Minister, who has now retired into well-merited 
oblivion, was as much discommoded as his visitor by this “formality”. Re- 
calling the words of His Holiness the Pope concerning “the Satanic spectre 
of National Socialism”, one can only regret that the representative of an 
Irish Government should have expressed even “formal” grief on the occasion 
of its destruction. It should, however, in fairness be pointed out that the 
Government’s attitude on the death of President Roosevelt was far other, 
for on that occasion not only did the Dail adjourn its sitting but Mr. de 
Valera paid a warm tribute to the deceased President. 


PrivAtE Co-oPpERATION 


THERE is of course another side to the picture and, in justice to Mr. de 
Valera and his colleagues, it should be clearly stated. Although outwardly 
and publicly correct to the point of inhuman frigidity, Ireland’s neutrality 
was in reality benevolent so far as the United Nations were concerned. Mr. 
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de Valera undoubtedly honoured his undertaking that our territory should 
not be used as a base for operations, military or political, against Great 
Britain or her Allies. On the contrary, it is an open secret that the Irish army 
throughout the war worked in close co-operation with the British General 
Staff. Information was exchanged, a close watch kept on German agents, 
most of whom were caught and interned, and our army supplied by Britain 
with the arms and munitions necessary to transform it into an efficient force. 
In this connexion an amusing story was told at the time of the British and 
American notes concerning the German and Japanese representatives in 
March, 1944, to the effect that, when the Irish army staff assembled to arrange 
for the military measures ordered by the Government, the proceedings were 
interrupted by a telephone message from the British head-quarters in Belfast 
announcing the dispatch of a further supply of arms and ammunition to the 
Irish army. Be that as it may, there is no doubt that more than a quarter of a 
million Irish men and women, of whom at least 150,000 served in the armed 
forces of Great Britain and the Dominions, took part in the British war effort. 
It is indeed probably no exaggeration to say that there was hardly a family in 
Ireland who had not at least one member so engaged. In the economic field 
the /iaison between the two countries was also continuous and complete. 
British and American tankers filled our petrol cans, British coal maintained, 
with some difficulty, our reduced train service, and Irish factories produced 
essential goods for the British market. The air-port at Foynes was also of 
incalculable advantage to the British and American transatlantic service. The 
official actions of the Irish Government, being based on reality, thus belied 
their public performances, which were founded on fiction. 

While many Irishmen, therefore, rejoiced at Mr. Churchill’s warm and gene- 
rous tribute, in his victory broadcast of May 13, to the services and sacrifice 
of our fighting men, they felt that some of his other remarks might better 
have been left unsaid. Most people in Ireland recognize the restraint which 
the British Government exercised in regard to Ireland during the war, and 
it was both unnecessary and undesirable to point out that they might have 
been forced to do otherwise. That they did not do so will contribute power- 
fully to that “‘mutual comprehension and forgiveness” which Mr. Churchill 
prays for in the years to come. His suggestion that Mr. de Valera’s Govern- 
ment spent their time during the war in “frolics” with the German and 
Japanese representatives, if witty and perhaps natural, was hardly justified, 
for the verb “‘to frolic” is not included in Mr. de Valera’s vocabulary, and 
his Government’s relations with these gentlemen were on the whole never 
more than formality required and fear compelled. 


Mr. DE VALERA REVIVES PARTITION 


Tue Irish people are quick to resent outside interference. Delivered almost 
on the eve of the Irish Presidential election, Mr. Churchill’s outburst played 
directly into Mr. de Valera’s hands, and he was not slow to take advantage 
of it. Already, in March, 1944, he had used the occasion of the American 
intervention to force a general election, from which he returned with an 
increased majority. In his reply to Mr. Churchill’s broadcast on May 18, 
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Mr. de Valera, after pointing out that Britain’s necessity would become a 
moral code if Mr. Churchill’s views were pressed to their logical conclusion, 
asserted that Ireland’s neutrality was due to partition. This statement is 
patently false. No doubt partition fulfils for the average Irish politician, 
both North and South, the same function as the Versailles Treaty provided 
for Hitler as a useful and indeed necessary scapegoat. But, although the 
ordinary Irishman naturally resents the fact that his country is politically 
divided, and is irritated by the border and all it stands for, he also recog- 
nizes that it is the inevitable result of a long chain of political and religious 
differences which cannot be ignored. Moreover, he is fast beginning to 
realize that the essence of democracy is agreement to differ on such matters. 
Our neutrality was not therefore due to partition but to the causes already 
indicated in this article. It has undoubtedly made partition permanent. Yet, 
as Mr. Churchill recently reminded us, only the bridgehead which Northern 
Ireland provided for the British and American forces made our neutrality 
possible. 

Mr. de Valera proceeded to bolster up his statement with an untenable 
hypothesis and a false analogy. His problematical discussion of what might 
have taken place had England lost the war and Germany, occupying six 
south-eastern counties of England, embarked after some years on a war for 
the freedom of small nations, was not only absurd in itself but had no rela- 
tion to Irish conditions. The inhabitants of the six Northern counties of 
Ireland are Irish. They have freely, and by a majority, agreed to remain 
under the British Parliament. That decision was regretfully accepted and 
ratified by the representatives of the rest of Ireland. Mr. de Valera is unfor- 
tunately incapable of realizing that the supreme task in Ireland is the fusing 
of a mixed community into a common nationhood. It has recently been well 
said that for him “‘time does not move forward and the nation which he has 
in mind is that which perished for ever with the downfall of the Gaelic order 
after Kinsale” in 1601. His goal is a Gaelic republic in which those can have 
no part who are not prepared to accept his ideology without demur. 
Replying to Deputy James Dillon in the Dail on July 17, he stated that, 
as a result of the External Relations Act of 1936 and the Constitution of 
1937, “We are an independent republic associated as a matter of our ex- 
ternal policy with the states of the British Commonwealth”, and added the 
illuminating comment, “The state is what it is, not what I think or say it is.” 
That way Irish unity can never be attained. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 


Yet Mr. Churchill’s attack and this fallacious reply played an important 
part in securing the election of Mr. de Valera’s nominee to the Presidency. 
The office of President is peculiar to Ireland, no other Dominion having such 
an official. He is in effect a Governor-General elected directly by the people, 
and not nominated by the King on the advice of the Government as hereto- 
fore. He is not, however, Head of the State, as Mr. de Valera, and others less 
well informed, like to describe him, for under the Executive Authority 
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(External Relations) Act, 1936 (passed by Mr. de Valera’s own Government), 
he has no functions in regard to external affairs, all our diplomatic represen- 
tatives abroad being accredited by His Majesty the King. Nevertheless, 
under the Constitution of 1937 the President has three important functions : 
namely, an absolute discretion to refuse to dissolve the Dail (or House of 
Commons) on the advice of a Prime Minister who has ceased to retain the 
support of a majority; power, after consultation with the Council of State, 
to refer any Bill (with three exceptions) to the Supreme Court for a decision 
whether it is repugnant to the Constitution; and in certain circumstances, 
after consultation with the Council of State, power to decline to sign a Bill 
until it has been submitted to a referendum. The late President, Dr. Hyde, 
under the second of these powers, referred to the Supreme Court a section of 
the School Attendance Bill of 1942 which gave the State power to interfere 
with the right of parents to decide where their children should be educated 
(i.e. to send them to Great Britain or abroad); and it was declared uncon- 
stitutional. Mr. de Valera, during the Presidential campaign, made it clear 
that the Government wanted a party President on whom they could rely and 
with whom “there would be no friction, no time lost in settling up difficulties 
that should not have arisen”; in other words, a President who would not 
exercise his reserved functions, which protect the fundamental rights of an 
ordinary citizen against an unscrupulous executive. 

Candidates for the Presidency must be nominated by not less than twenty 
members of the Houses of Parliament or four county councils. Thus, unless 
agreement between the parties is reached, as happened when Dr. Hyde was 
unanimously selected in 1938, a contest is inevitable. Although on this 
occasion the other parties were again willing and anxious to agree to the 
selection of a non-party candidate of national stature, Mr. de Valera refused 
to do so and put forward as the official candidate of his party Mr. Sean T. 
O’Kelly, the deputy Prime Minister. Mr. O’Kelly, who began his career as 
an attendant in the National Library and a member of the Dublin town 
council, subsequently represented the Sinn Fein organization at the Paris 
Peace Conference. His chief claims to distinction are that when Minister for 
Local Government in 1937 he secured the retirement of the secretary of that 
department, Mr. E. P. McCarron, one of our most competent civil servants, 
- and that on another occasion he made a silly speech about “whipping John 
Bull”. In politics he has consistently, and quite efficiently, played the part of 
Sancho Panza to Mr. de Valera’s Don Quixote. He is not likely to act differ- 
ently in future. For the rest he is an amiable person who will no doubt fill 
the largely nominal rdle allotted to him. His opponents in the election were 
General Sean MacEoin, a hero of the “Black and Tan” war, popularly known 
as “‘the blacksmith of Ballinalee”, an honest, simple representative of agricul- 
tural Ireland, who was the nominee of Fine Gael, the principal opposition 
party; and Dr. Patrick McCartan, a medical man turned farmer who played 
a fairly prominent part in the revolutionary movement up to the Treaty of 
1921 and then retired in disgust from public life. He was nominated at the 
last moment as a protest by the Farmers’ and Labour parties, but was in 
effect the only independent candidate. 
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THE RESULT 

THE election campaign was‘on the whole conducted with decorum. As the 
contest proceeded it became clear that Mr. O’Kelly could not expect a walk- 
over, although the Government party is the only one that has any kind of 
political organization. Finally Mr. de Valera, who stumped the country on 
Mr. O’Kelly’s behalf, told the electors in effect that foreign observers were 
. watching to see how the election would go, and that if the latter were not 
elected by an overwhelming majority the influence of the Government would 
be seriously weakened and the safety of the country endangered! As Fianna 
Fail, the Government organization, is less a political party than an act of 
faith in Mr. de Valera, these appeals had the desired result and Mr. O’Kelly 
was duly elected President. ‘The first preference votes were: Mr. O’Kelly, 
537,965; General MacKoin, 335,539; and Dr. McCartan, 212,834. As 
the election was carried out under proportional representation and Mr. 
O’Kelly had not a clear majority over the other two candidates, it became 
necessary to ascertain the second preferences of Dr. McCartan’s supporters. 
Of these 67,748 were non-transferable, no preference being indicated, 
117,886 went to General MacEoin and 27,200 to Mr. O’Kelly, thus ensuring 
his return by a majority of 111,740. Over three-quarters of a million electors 
did not vote and there were over 40,000 spoiled votes, which would seem to 
indicate that a substantial portion of the electorate regarded the proceedings 
with indifference if not contempt. Many thousands of spoiled votes were 
due to the fact that the Government, in order to secure a large poll of their 
supporters, held the local elections on the same day. As a result many electors 
thought they could indicate their preferences on the two ballot papers con- 
secutively, with results scarcely complimentary to the Presidential candidates. 
The Government did not secure complete control of the local councils as 
they had hoped, but the Fine Gael party lost heavily to independent candidates 
who reflected the desire of the electors for less politics and more efficiency in 
local government. Most people expected that Mr. O’Kelly would have a clear 
majority. In fact he had nothing of the sort, the first preference votes show- 
ing that Fianna Fail, as a party, was ina minority. The Presidential plebiscite, 
for such indeed it was, did not therefore give Mr. de Valera the vote of con- 
fidence for which he had asked, although no doubt he secured his main object 
in the election of a puppet President. It is certainly remarkable that an 
independent candidate, without organization and practically unknown, should 
after a few weeks’ campaign have polled over 200,000 votes; and it suggests 
that the Irish people may be beginning to think for themselves. 

So Ireland re-emerges from the fog of war, somewhat chastened, slightly 
dubious, yet not without hope. One thing is, however, certain. In the new 
world which confronts us Ireland cannot stand alone. The events which 
made our neutrality possible in this war are unlikely to recur. For the future 
therefore, if we wish to survive, we must pursue a policy of mutual defence 
with the other Western European States. In such an association Great 
Britain and Ireland, alike desiring peace and ordered progress, would fulfil 
their natural and historic réles as guardians of the Western gates, 

Ireland, July 1945. 





GERMANY UNDER ALLIED CONTROL 


A POLITICAL STUDY OF THE POTSDAM PLAN 


HE Potsdam declaration contains the text of the agreement reached 

between the Big Three as to the “political and economic principles to 
govern the treatment of Germany in the initial control period”. The two 
Articles which are the most important for the political future of Germany 
and which had not been so far included in the military directions of Shaef 
and its successors are Articles 9 and 10. 

Article 9 provides that the aim of the administration in Germany shall be 
“the decentralization of the political structure and the development of local 
responsibility”. The decentralization to which this Article refers is not the 
first step towards a splitting up of Germany into several separate states. In 
fact, the reference in Article 3. IV to one of the purposes of the occupation 
as being “the eventual reconstruction of German political life on a demo- 
cratic basis” and the “eventual peaceful co-operation in international life 
for Germany” seems to indicate that ultimately it is contemplated that a 
regenerated and democratic Germany shall be admitted to the United 
Nations club as a single state. In any case, at this stage of the occupation 
separatism or federalism is not a live issue. The control of Germany by 
the occupying nations must be of such a direct and strict nature that the 
problem of whether one or more German states shall be allowed or en- 
couraged to emerge must remain academic for some years to come. The 
disadvantage of separate independent states is that partition would mean 
the creation of more frontiers in Europe. It would be reversing a historical 
force, namely the movement for German unity, which had acquired great 
momentum and would therefore give rise to a strong desire on the part of 
the Germans to achieve this unity again. A genuine and spontaneous 
breaking up of the German State is very unlikely; the erection of the 
fragments into separate states would always be looked on by the Germans 
as something imposed on them to their disadvantage; and after controls 
are lifted, whether it be in ten or fifty years, there would inevitably be 
political tension in central Europe owing to the attempts of the Germans 
to restore the unified Reich. The break-up of Germany entails economic 
and financial disadvantages and difficulties in the way of communications 
and transport. That is presumably why the Potsdam declaration states that, 
while local self-government and democracy are to be encouraged, “certain 
essential central German administrative departments headed by State 
Secretaries shall be established, particularly in the field of finance, transport, 
communications, foreign trade and industry”. Before the Potsdam confer- 
ence it was feared in some quarters that the administration in the four zones 
might be so different, or at least so different as between the Russian and the 
Western zones, that after years of occupation this might lead to the division 
of Germany into two or more states. The statesmen at Potsdam, however, 
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by setting up the departments dealing with central matters under the Control 
Council, have ensured sufficient central direction to make any organic 
growth of separate states virtually impossible. The setting up of succession 
states to Germany would have to be a deliberate political decision, which 
would be contrary to the tenor of the Potsdam document. 


RECONSTRUCTION FROM THE BoTroM 


THERE will, however, be political results from decentralization which will 
make the new German State very different from the Germany of 1939 or of 
1918. While the Potsdam policy is one of decentralization, in fact the task 
of the armies in Germany has been one of reconstruction from the bottom. 
The first task in local government was to appoint Burgomasters and the 
necessary officials to deal with police, rationing, food distribution, utilities, 
&c., in the Gemeinde or parish, which is the lowest administrative unit. 
The progress in the higher administrative levels differs from region to 
region; but where it has been possible to appoint the main officials in a 
province* (the highest local administrative unit) it has already become 
apparent that the Oberprasident* of a province, and the heads of the regions* 
into which the provinces are divided, will have a wider authority than their 
predecessors because of the disappearance of the central control in Berlin 
and because of the suppression of the party organization. For instance, 
agricultural and economic administration had been put by the Nazis under 
the control of the party. The resumption of direction by the local officials 
restores the pre-Nazi position; on the other hand, as a result of the elimina- 
tion of central control from Berlin in such matters as health or justice, 
where the Potsdam declaration has not provided for the re-establishment 
of any central authority, the local officials will now exercise the powers 
previously exercised centrally, subject, of course, as in everything else, to 
the supervision of Military Government. 

In the West, the general principles on which it was intended to re-create 
the German local administration are very similar in all three zones, United 
States, British, and French. This is because the original plans were laid down 
by the Supreme Commander, whose authority was supreme in all three zones 
till July 1945. However, where there is no central control emanating from 
the Control Council, a different evolution ineach zone in the administrative 
field is becoming quite marked, and of course is even more apparent in the 
Russian zone. These differences are not a disadvantage, since the removal 
of the control of Berlin and the substitution of the direction of the local 
Military Government authorities are inducing the corresponding German 
authorities to be more self-reliant, and by giving them larger duties than 
formerly are producing the conditions necessary for a vigorous local 
administration, which is the first prerequisite for the development of local 
democratic institutions. 

In order to achieve this purpose, the Potsdam declaration lays down 
that local self-government shall be restored throughout Germany on demo- 
cratic principles, and “‘in particular through elective councils”, as rapidly 


* Outside Prussia the nomenclature is different. 
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as possible. This is obviously a step which comes after the stage in which 
the Military Government is attempting to choose trustworthy local officials 
to run the essential services, such as police, food distribution, &c. Many 
months must still elapse before it will be possible to get any kind of register 
of local voters so as to make local elections possible, except perhaps in those 
areas where destruction has been light, records have been preserved, and 
population changes have not been too extreme. Such an area must be rare 
and would probably be a sparsely inhabited rural area. 

Generally speaking, however, there seems no likelihood of regular local 
elections in the near future. There is, however, the possibility of a certain 
amount of political activity on the part of the German “democratic” parties, 
as the Potsdam declaration calls them, to the extent of holding meetings and 
seeking to win adherents. The decision at Potsdam to permit political 
activity inaugurates a new policy; up to then it was in the Shaef area an offence 
punishable by a Military-Government court for Germans to engage in party 
political activity. It is, of course, too early to estimate the effect, or even the 
usefulness, of such activity. With the functioning of a German local ad- 
ministration, it is an essential step leading up to the holding of elections. In 
the new local administration, officials will emerge who can act as leaders of 
the communities. It is, however, necessary that the Germans should be 
encouraged at the same time to take an interest in local politics by means 
which differ according to localities. Various experiments have already been 
made, such as the formation of citizens’ committees and the appointment of 
voluntary part-time officials to maintain liaison between the local administra- 
tion and the population. 

After what is described by the Potsdam agreement as “the successful 
application of these principles to local self-government” it is stated that the 
aim is to introduce into “regional provincial and state (/and) administration” 
as rapidly as possible “representative and elective principles”. While this 
is obviously a desirable aim, since it is ultimately intended to bring Germany 
into the family of nations, it would seem that this stage will not be reached 
for a long time. The reason is that the political development of the Germans 
depends on their good behaviour, and on their re-education in democratic 
principles, through which alone a genuine change of heart guaranteeing 
good behaviour can come. 

In the light of the above observations on the decisions at Potsdam, and 
on the experience of Military Government, it is now possible to lay down the 
main lines of the political treatment of Germany. In the first place, the 
economic life of Germany and the solution of important administrative 
problems such as food and transport will be much more important than the 
activities of political parties. The economic future of Germany will be 
discussed in a forthcoming article; it is, however, obvious that as long as 
food supplies and other forms of essential production are at the famine 
level, political development in the sense of the emergence of a lively self- 
government is unlikely. Again, so long as the Germans do not realize that, 
having lost the war, they must pay and at once for the ruthless warfare they 
have carried on, so long must the setting up of any responsible German 
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Government even at the regional or provincial level wait. The Germans 
will have to learn how much they have earned the hate of the world for their 
atrocious acts; and they will also have to be genuinely convinced that such 
odium is well merited and that the consequences in loss of territory and of 
economic production are both just and irreversible. These lessons will be 
difficult for the Germans to accept whole-heartedly, but until they do it will 
be impossible for them to have any effective political independence. That 
is why the occupation of Germany must be planned for a long time; twenty- 
five years is probably the absolute minimum. 


EpuCATION Must PRECEDE EMANCIPATION 


THE Potsdam declaration repeats the policy that has appeared in every army 
directive on Military Government since long before D Day, namely that the 
Nazi party and all its institutions should be completely extirpated; that all 
Nazis of any importance or prominence should be excluded from public or 
business life; that militarism in all its forms should be destroyed; that all 
laws which discriminate on the ground of race, politics or religion should 
be abolished, and that the judicial system should be re-established on demo- 
cratic lines. These objectives, many of which have already been reached by 
the Military Government, are not the really difficult part of the German 
problem. The revulsion from the Nazis who lost the war, the failure of their 
system to achieve the prize of ruling the world for 1,000 years, make it easy 
for the majority of Germans to co-operate with Military Government in 
denazifying Germany and undoing the work of National Socialism since 
1933. The hard task in the re-education of the Germans is to get them to 
abandon militarism, to persuade them to give up the idea of a war of revenge, 
and to reconcile them to the idea of a truncated disarmed Germany. Even 
among anti-Nazi Germans in Germany or among refugees in Britain and the 
United States there is opposition, and the threat of trouble for years to come, 
arising from the cession of East Prussia to the Poles or the expulsion of the 
populations of the Sudeten land to a diminished Germany. If this feeling 
exists powerfully among some of those who have risked their lives and their 
all to fight Nazism, how much more is it to be found among the mass of the 
German population, who until his final defeat willingly followed Hitler in 
his bid for world domination. This is the reason why the permission to 
German political parties to function is, until the German spirit changes, 
of comparatively little importance. That is why the economic control of 
Germany and the measures taken for the re-education of Germany are of 
greater importance than the fostering of German political life. Through 
efficient economic control, for which an able German local administration is 
necessary, there will be achieved the objective of disarming Germany and 
thereby preventing yet another period of aggression, and the aim of making 
the Germans repair as far as possible the ravages of war for which they are 
responsible. Through re-education the difficult task of transforming the 
whole German aggressive environment must be attempted. Part of this 
programme of re-education consists in encouraging the development of 
democratic institutions, but not to the extent of giving the Germans any 
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real power until it is certain that they are willing to take their place among the 
peace-loving nations without any reservations as to the use of force to reverse 
the consequences of their defeat. The announcements on August 6 of General 
Eisenhower and Field Marshal Montgomery implementing the Potsdam 
decisions show that this will be the policy in the American and British 
zones. Emphasis at this stage is placed on the reopening of schools and 
the restarting of elementary education, together with the restoration of a 
free press. Elections and party activity are rightly regarded as coming later. 
Article 10 of the Potsdam declaration states that the formation of free trade 
unions shall be encouraged. This is another departure from the principles 
laid down by Shaef, which forbade the formation of trade unions until 
express permission was granted by Military Government. Here again, as 
in the case of the activities of political parties, the permission which is to be 
granted by Military Government will not amount to much, since the aims of 
Military Government will for the time being prevent either trade unions or 
political parties from exercising any real power. As long as the needs of 
the occupation armies cannot be met out of German production, and as long 
as the whole of that production will be devoted to satisfying those needs, 
and to providing the German people with the very barest essentials of life, 
there is no place for an effective trade-union movement. In the same way, 
as long as there is no German Government and as long as the persons on 
whom Military Government relies for administration have the position of 
officials, there is no scope for effective party activities. 

To sum up, the Potsdam declaration has little that is new except the per- 
mission to political parties to conduct activities, the promise of local 
elections and the formation of trade unions. While these are a valuable step 
in local democratic self-government they are not likely for some time to have 
any positive effect, since power will continue to reside in the Military 
Government, acting through German officials not chosen on a party basis 
but on a system of trial and error. In the British and American zones 
some regard has been paid to the political affiliations of these officials since 
they determine to some extent the confidence which the local population 
will have in them. The fact that the Russians had allowed the so-called 
“democratic” parties to function made it inevitable that this latitude should 
be extended to the other zones. In the Russian zone four parties, the Com- 
munists, the Social Democrats, the Liberals, and the Liberal Catholic party, 
had already issued a united-front manifesto. It is likely, however, that party 
cleavage will develop on lines different from those which obtained before the 
war. Such issues as federalism, separatism, and collaboration are likely to 
cut across the old party divisions. However these parties develop, it is, as 
stated above, essential that before they can be entrusted with any power they 
must give convincing proof of a change of heart on the part of the Germans. 
The conclusion to be drawn is that the Allies should, until they are satisfied 
as to the new German spirit, continue to control Germany through a 
German administration of officials and not through a German central or 
provincial government based on political lines. 
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JuripicaL Sratus OF THE ADMINISTRATION 


Ir, as is to be hoped, the Allies are very cautious in re-establishing any 
German government, the legal consequences of the emergence of German 
sovereignty or its exercise by the Allies will undoubtedly be both interesting 
and controversial. The extent to which the Control Council will be treated 
in foreign countries, whether Allied or neutral, as exercising all the functions 
of the German State will differ according to the interaction of the political 
and legal decisions in those countries. Though these fine points may be of 
interest to the international lawyer or to the theorist on sovereignty, the 
simple principle is that the Allies have sufficient power both actual and legal 
to do everything that they want in Germany. The war being over they are 
not bound by the limitations on an occupying army; they are free if they 
wish to cede German territory, to conscribe any Germans, including all 
prisoners of war whether captured after or before V Day, for labour of a 
nature or in a place inconsistent with The Hague conventions protecting 
prisoners of war (e.g. to clear minefields in the liberated countries or on the 
Japanese front); and to enact any German legislation they wish, including 
laws dealing with status or purely domestic matters. Outside Germany 
these rights may not be universally recognized for political reasons, but they 
will form the legal basis for recovering Nazi assets in foreign countries, and 
for the seizure and occupation of German Embassies, Legations, and other 
German government or corporation (in the American sense) property abroad. 

The rights set out above are implicit in the declaration made by the 
Allies after the surrender. The fact that the Potsdam declaration states that 
for the time being no central German government shall be established 
confirms the view that all the rights of the German State have been taken 
over by the Allies, including the right to cede German territory. Doubtless 
in order to make all argument to the contrary useless, the ultimate peace 
treaty with whatever German State is allowed to emerge will contain a 
ratification of all the acts of the Control Council. Already a substantial 
amount of German legislation has been issued by Military Government. 
The Nazi party and its organization have been abolished; those activities 
of the party, such as social security, agricultural loans, &c., which were of 
benefit to the German economy have been transferred to other organizations. 
All anti-Jewish laws and administrative practices have been repealed; party 
courts, cruel and excessive punishments, and any legislation directed against 
the Allies have been abolished. This is only clearing the ground for the 
creation of conditions in which the re-education of Germany can have the 
best chance. This re-education will depend on the complete reorganization 
of the whole educational system taken in its widest sense, on the dispensing 
of impartial justice in the Military Government courts, on the stern punish- 
ment of convicted war criminals, gn loyal collaboration with the Allied 
authorities in the administration of Germany, and on the emergence of 
political and religious freedom. This will all take a long time, since it will be 
the aim of all Germans to minimize the consequences of defeat. The result 
must be a long and thorough occupation of Germany. 





NEW MEN IN THE UNITED STATES 
THE PRESIDENT 


HE United States is in the midst of a political miracle. That miracle is 
the making of a new American President. And the results have been so 
encouraging that we are all wondering whether it is not too good to be true. 
But the evidence is clear. Harry S. Truman is a representative American. 
He more nearly represents a composite of our national character and view- 
point than, perhaps, any President has ever done. He is politically shrewd and 
experienced. He has a remarkable calm and poise. He is patient and tolerant. 
Mr. Truman does not have the polish and cultivation of many statesmen. 
He has no grand manner. His education has been simple and pragmatic. 
Most of it has come in the ten years since he became a Senator. During 
that period two big things happened to him: as head of the Senate Special 
Committee to Investigate the National Defense Program he learned more 
about our organization for war than any other person except President 
Roosevelt, and, possibly, Harry L. Hopkins. Second, Mr. Truman and his 
wife became very much interested in the Moral Rearmament Movement. 
Whether that interest still persists, this correspondent does not know. But 
quite evidently the invigoration given Mr. Truman’s religious thinking is 
very pertinent to his policies to-day. He has become a kind of practical 
idealist, with a deep deterrnination to seek the right and choose a God- 
directed course. Thus he is a man of persistent goodwill and spiritual é/an. 
Mr. Truman is scarcely an evangelist. He is no religious zealot. But his 
deep and persistent turning toward God is important. 

A third element should be mentioned. Mr. Truman is a sage politician, 
which means that he is a shrewd judge of men and events, an amiable 
consultant, a brisk and facile negotiator. His experience has all been in this 
field. He is, moreover, a quick and decisive man. He is able to make up 
his mind briskly after hearing the evidence, and, while he is firm, he is not 
beyond changing his conclusions as events unroll. 

Mr. Truman is very close to middle-of-the-road. He has supported most 
of the domestic reform measures of the New Deal. But he is no New Dealer. 
He has already considerably altered the methods and men of the New Deal. 
But he would arrive at the same objectives. We are likely to see the same 
basic trends of Roosevelt policy continue, but with a change in tempo and 
atmosphere. 

In foreign policy Mr. Truman has already shown to the world that he 
intends to follow the channels so clearly charted by his predecessor. As the 
difficulties of diplomacy with the Soviet Union began to protrude in the 
early days of the San Francisco Conference, he was unerringly sound. He is 
perfectly clear in his conviction that peace depends upon a reasonable 
working arrangement with Russia. He believes that, with firmness and vigor, 
as well as with patience and tolerance, it will be entirely possible to arrange 
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things with Moscow. He lays emphasis upon the value of trying to see things 
from the Russian point of view. ; 

Marshal Stalin and Mr. Churchill must have found President Truman to 
be a “typical American”. President Roosevelt was not typical, by any means. 
He was very much the cosmopolite. There are thousands of men /ike Harry 
S. Truman in the great American midland cities. They have his goodwill, 
his directness, his brand of idealism, as well as his laconic realism. Some 
of them might well have his dignity, his poise, his modest but assured 
acceptance of responsibility. 

President Truman’s American-ness explains, in part at least, why he has 
been already, and is likely to continue to be, very successful with Congress 
and with public opinion. He will not hesitate to lead the nation, he will not 
wait for the mass to move, but when he does lead he will do so in a manner 
which is thoroughly comprehensive and no doubt persuasive to the general 
group. He will not get out of touch with the people. He will speak in their 
language, move ahead but at their tempo. He is likely therefore to be a very 
useful President, a successful President, and no doubt a “great” President 
measured by the standard of achievement. He is not “great” in the sense of 
personal brilliance. 

The overwhelming ratification of the United Nations Charter, which can 
already be forecast, is largely a result of the confidence the nation has in the 
new President. It is, of course, also a result of the inevitable course of 
events: the grim warnings of the war, the wise and realistic form of the 
Charter itself and the gradual world-awakening of American thinking. But 
if President Roosevelt had still been alive, the accumulated grievances of 
thirteen years in the White House would have made something of a political 
problem. The change has cleared the charged air. At this critical hour in 
world history, a President with a political “honeymoon” before him comes 
on the scene. Nothing could have been more timely. 

Mr. Truman’s action—when relations with Russia got thick at the start 
of the San Francisco Conference—in sending Harry L. Hopkins straight to 
the Kremlin showed a very sure touch in this most delicate of diplomatic 
problems. By sending Mr. Hopkins, he announced that he did not intend 
to break with Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, commitments, or even methods. 
Since the Russians had every reason to trust Mr. Roosevelt, this was a good 
beginning. Mr. Hopkins was no stranger in the Kremlin. He had been 
there in very dark days. So he was the very man to negotiate away the 
irritating issues which threatened San Francisco. It is significant that 
Mr. Truman did not fancy the job could be done with Mr. Molotov. He 
went at once to Marshal Stalin. And his greatest present regret, it can be 
authoritatively stated, is that the language barrier prevents him from talking 
out problems with the Marshal over the transatlantic telephone as freely as he 
is able to discuss matters with the British Prime Minister. 


Tue SECRETARY OF STATE 


THE appointment of James F. Bymes as Secretary of State is another im- 
portant augury. When Mr. Truman went to the Democratic Convention in 
YX 
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Chicago last summer he carried in his pocket a speech he intended to make, 
nominating Mr. Byrnes. for Vice President. If organized labor had not 
objected to Mr. Byrnes, whom it considered too conservative, he would 
have been President to-day. Mr. Truman, who was the “dark-horse” choice 
as Vice President, retained the highest regard for Mr. Byrnes, and at the 
first opportunity has made him Secretary of State. 

“Jimmy” Byrnes was 14 years a Representative in Congress, 10 years in 
the Senate, 16 months a Justice of the Supreme Court and for about the 
same period “assistant President” to Mr. Roosevelt in charge of organization 
of the war economy. That is a tremendous background in American govern- 
ment. It is not particularly a preparation in the technical field of foreign 
policy. Yet, as British parliamentary history has shown, the greatest foreign 
secretaries have not necessarily been the men most steeped in foreign affairs, 
but the men who most authoritatively represented their country. 

Mr. Byrnes has surely learned much of American government. As his 
name shows, he is of Irish descent. His mother was widowed and im- 
poverished before his birth in the aristocratic old town of Charleston, South 
Carolina. She was forced to leave her son in large measure to the upbringing 
of others. He was reared in a southern Protestant family, and had to learn 
stenography and go to work as a court reporter at an early age. He was 
politically apt, and at 30, a very youthful age for the United States, was 
elected to Congress. 

By the time Mr. Roosevelt came to the White House Mr. Byrnes was an 
important connecting link between conservative southern Senators and 
liberal urban Democrats. He was persona grata with both groups, and hence 
of immense service in putting through Roosevelt legislation and maintaining 
party cohesion. The late President was very much devoted to him. He 
found Mr. Byrnes perhaps the most valuable single unifying factor within 
the Democratic Party. 

Several big tasks now face Mr. Byrnes. First, he must do his part in the 
crucial personal diplomacy which opened with the meeting of the Big Three 
in Germany. Second, he must reorganize the antiquated, warped, ill-equipped 
and inhibited State Department. Third, he must be an important cog in the 
Cabinet group which will run the American government. 

For the task of personal diplomacy, Secretary Byrnes is well qualified by 
temperament and aptitude. He is not greatly fortified by specialized know- 
ledge. But he was an able participant in the Yalta Conference. Thus, like 
Mr. Hopkins, he must be to the Russians somewhat of a link with the group 
of Americans they knew and trusted. On his early return from Yalta, 
Mr. Byrnes gave the American correspondents and the Congress an ex- 
tremely sagacious and lucid summary of events there. Mr. Byrnes can “find 
a formula” if anybody can. He can state a case persuasively and forcibly. 
He can think on his feet and in conference. He is witty, reasonable, patient. 
His personality is most engaging. He is not pompous. His shirt is not 
stuffed. He is undoubtedly far better equipped for the job than Cordell Hull 
was in 1933, when he became Secretary of State. In fact, Mr. Byrnes is 
quicker and more direct, lucid and forthright than Mr. Hull ever was. 
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Otherwise, his broad orientation is very similar to that of Mr. Hull. Both 
are Southerners, with a touch of the Wilson tradition and of free trade about 
them. So, all in all, Secretary Byrnes should be an able collaborator at 
Potsdam or the Kremlin or Downing Street or wherever he has to go. 
He will do a skilful job. 

As to the reorganization of the State Department, much remains to be 
seen. Apart from the transcendent necessity of handling our Big Three 
relationships successfully, the complete house-cleaning of the State Depart- 
ment is the paramount task before Mr. Byrnes. The department was just 
“reorganized” by Mr. Stettinius with the appointment of a new Under 
Secretary and assistant secretaries. But it was a singularly contradictory 
and confusing job, for which Mr. Roosevelt has to bear much of the 
responsibility. 

Now we shall see what Mr. Byrnes can do. Actually, the job has to be 
done from the ground up. Soon he should get legislation through Congress 
authorizing adequate State Department salaries. Always in American history 
a private income has been necess2zy to hold most State Department and 
embassy jobs. That has meant that ability was secondary to inheritance. 
Other branches of the government have been able to draft genuinely able 
men for brief tours of duty. But the State Department jobs had to be on 
a career basis. Thus very few men of outstanding ability came to hold them. 
They were in no adequate sense representative of American genius. 

A good career service cannot be created overnight. Mr. Byrnes’s job can 
only be accomplished in a generation, but if he sets a pattern the country 
will owe him a great debt. There is something to build on. The Department 
is not utterly devoid of talent. In the lower ranks there are numerous men 
of ability. But they need reinvigoration from the top. And much improve- 
ment can, naturally, come quickly. Some of the dead-hand reactionaries can 
be cleared out. Able young men can be recruited. Some of them can be 
given authority. They will soon learn their way. Such men have done 
perfectly well in the diplomacy of Lend-Lease, or the Treasury Department, 
both of which agencies have gone into foreign fields staffed on a very much 
higher level than the State Department has been. 

It remains to be seen, naturally, just how far Mr. Byrnes, the middle-of- 
the-road man, really wants to go in clearing out conservatism. But his whole 
experience is on the side of realism and efficiency. Even if we do not sweep 
away all the cobwebs of conservatism, it will be a great deal to have efficiency. 
The test, perhaps, will be whether State Department policy toward Argentina 
and Spain stiffens. If at last the whole Department—not simply Mr. Hull— 
begins to be able to tell the difference between friend and foe in the great 
world cleavage, then we shall really have cleaned house. If the Department 
gives authority to a few of the individuals whom it used to call “prematurely 
anti-Fascist” then the millennium will have arrived. That is far too much to 
expect. Most Americans would settle for efficiency and the common touch 
in the State Department. That there is some chance of getting. 
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THE CABINET 

Mor: significant than all these specific tasks, however, is the shape of the 
whole. President Truman is building up an entirely different kind of Cabinet 
than we have seen for many years. Being a modest man, aware of his own 
limitations, he is setting up group government. It is a group, moreover, 
made up of Congressional veterans—of men who have served long in 
Congress, and are well trusted by it. At the President’s right hand will be 
his deeply admired friend, Mr. Byrnes. Next down the line of the Cabinet 
will be Fred M. Vinson, Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Vinson, like 
Mr. Byrnes, has followed a long and useful Congressional career with several 
years of responsible administrative service. He has specialized in financial 
affairs. Thus he brings expertness, administrative skill and the confidence 
of Congress to the Treasury. 

Farther along in the Cabinet, the President has already made four more 
replacements. Two of them, likewise, are old Congressional colleagues: 
Clinton P. Anderson as Secretary of Agriculture and Lewis B. Schwellenbach 
as Secretary of Labor. Only in the office of Postmaster General, which for 
years has gone to the chief party organizer, and in that of Attorney General, 
which calls for anactive lawyer, havenon-members of Congress been appointed. 

These men will not be rubber-stamps of a President. They will be full- 
fledged department heads, taking over important delegated duties. Mr. 
Truman will not be his own Secretary of State, or of the Treasury, as 
Mr. Roosevelt was. His new appointees will develop policy, it will be cleared 
with the President and in the full Cabinet, and they will carry it out. Much 
authority and free rein will be left in their hands. Moreover, Congress will 
give them authority and confidence, and the funds they need. 

Thus we may look forward to several years of American government 
wherein the Cabinet is more independent of the President, and at the same 
time more closely co-ordinated with Congress, than at any time for many 
years. It ought to be a period of great unity between the executive and the 
legislative branches of government. It ought to be, indeed, because Congress 
has now taken over the executive. This unity should be productive of 
progress. It will not be progress of the Roosevelt type, in which great 
strides into new fields of social legislation are made. But it should be great 
progress in consolidating, perfecting, and effectively administering the 
legislation that has already been enacted. 


THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN 

THE United States is still gripped in a vast war program—the war against 
Japan. Our immense establishment of troops is being re-deployed from 
Europe to the far Pacific. The most stupendous logistical operation of all 
history is under way. Tens of thousands of soldiers are arriving at our 
Atlantic ports almost every day. They are processed, released on furlough, 
and then many of them are being re-equipped for Pacific warfare. Mean- 
time, our Navy grows steadily and our air forces are rapidly intensifying 
their bombardment of Japan. An inexorable and imposing tide is rolling 
toward one goal: the destruction of Japanese militarism. 
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We do not know quite how difficult the job may be. The blockade already 
laid down against Japan is severe. The fire raids, and the pin-point bomb- 
ings, have done fearful damage. But we are far from sure that bombing 
and blockade will bring Japan to her knees. The assumption has been that 
landings, and possibly costly land campaigns, would be inevitable. After 
the toll of Okinawa, however, we have been wondering whether we must 
pay the highest price. 

Therefore, the present expectation is that bombardment and blockade, 
raised to still higher intensity, will follow for some months. Undoubtedly 
we are making swiftly advancing preparations for landings in Japan and on 
the China coast. But there is a widely expressed hope that these landings 
may come at.such time and in such tactical strength as to avoid the penalties 
of Okinawa. Certainly the Navy, which is paying an admittedly high price 
for the Kamikaze attacks, would like to cut the cost. 

We are somewhat encouraged at the success of the American trained and 
equipped Chinese divisions, and hope to multiply them. T. V. Soong’s 
consultations with Marshal Stalin in Moscow are also encouraging for civil 
settlement within China. But all these peripheral factors do not themselves 
strike at the central core of Japanese resistance. That, we fear, will have to 
be done with tanks and flame throwers and bayonets and grenades and 
machine guns, on the beaches and in the caves. We can only hope to reduce 
resistance—before we land—to the point where the toll will not be so 
desperate as the price we have paid all too frequently across the Pacific. 


THE FurTHER OuTLOOK 


Wrru the ratification of the United Nations Charter, with our continued 
participation in the political meetings thet are shaping a world’s destiny, 
it is encouraging to note some signs of maturity. Our people have come a 
long way. Our leaders have taken their stand on the thesis of “one world”. 

Our major problems are not to-day of world relationship, but of adjust- 
ment at home. The threat of social and economic discord is not far beneath 
the surface, and merely awaits the pressure of unemployment to bring it to 
an acute crisis. The virus of racial hatred which spread across the world has 
not yet been purified among us. We are not mature in our labor relationships. 

In a year or two, ‘the great challenges to President Truman will be not 
alone the political peace conferences in Europe and Asia. They will be the 
perils of adjustment within the United States. He is evidently preparing for 
that day. He has fixed his policy position somewhere near the center. Labor 
is not happy about the result, for its influence within the government is far 
less.than in the days of Mr. Roosevelt. The balance of forces is very even. 
Government will speak, one may hope, for the people. Labor and capital 
will both have to recede from present extreme positions. We live in strenuous 
times, and the end is not in sight. 

United States of America, 


July 1945. 





STRATEGY OF THE WAR. XXIV 
A FAR EASTERN APPRECIATION 


This review of the course and of the strategic conceptions of the Japanese war was 
written before the use of the atomic bomb; and on the assumption that it would not be 
used. The text is given practically as it was written, since it outlines the development 
of the Allied campaign and may therefore possess some historical value. 

When the writer says that he had assumed the atomic bomb would not be used, he 
does not mean to take sides in the controversy about whether it ought to have been used. 
That question is not relevant to an article on strategy. 


N the revulsion of feeling after victory in Europe, it is rather tempting 

to view the war against Japan as a minor affair—a sort of North-West 
Frontier incident, important enough to the people on the spot, but appro- 
priate to paragraphs on the back page of the newspapers at home. That has 
never been the view in the United States; and it is not a view which is any- 
where justified by the facts. Though it is quite true that the Japanese would 
probably never have embarked on their adventure in December 1941 if the 
Germans had not seemed to be winning, they were never merely a German 
satellite. Indeed in some ways Japan is intrinsically an even more formidable 
Power than Germany. 

There are more Japanese than Germans; and they are more homogeneous 
and fanatical. This means that their army is as strong—it numbers about six 
million men—and composed of better soldiers. Take, for example, the most 
recent engagement in Burma, when the Japanese were trying to break out 
eastwards over the Sittang river. Nine thousand dead were counted, and the 
prisoners numbered 3,000, mostly sick and wounded. Had the Germans been 
in the same fix, the figures would probably have been reversed; but since we 
were dealing with Japanese, the figure of prisoners was considered astonish- 
ingly high, previous experience having shown that the Japanese commit 
suicide rather than surrender. 

Before the war the Japanese Navy was the third most powerful in the 
world. It has been gradually destroyed or immobilized by air power, but 
that could not be foreseen in 1941, and would not have happened but for two 
factors. The fleet was called upon to operate at immense distances from its 
bases and where effective air cover could not be supplied. Indeed, the weak 
point in the Japanese calculations seems to have been the failure to provide 
any proper proportion of carrier-borne aircraft. The Americans grasped 
sooner the fact that a modern fleet is very largely a mobile aerodrome; and 
the second main cause of the destruction of Japanese naval power is the 
incredible number of aircraft carriers with which an American fleet is sup- 
plied. One fleet alone—that operating against the main Japanese islands— 
can put over 1,000 aircraft into the air simultaneously, and is reported to 
include 100 carriers. 
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The Japanese did not neglect the rise of air power. Generally speaking, 
both their machines and their pilots are good; and they have employed novel 
tactics. For example, the suicide planes which they have employed recently 
have not been ineffective. If there had been more of them, or fewer Allied 
ships, the effect of these suicide tactics might well have been crippling. As 
things are, the number of men whom even the Japanese can train and devote 
to certain death is limited. Probably, as in all air forces which indulge in 
stunts, the irreplaceable cream of their air force has been skimmed off and 
the quality of the whole has suffered irreparably for no permanent result. 

In the air and on the water, therefore, the Japanese power is but a shadow 
of its former self. That is the price which Japan has paid for embarking on a 
major war with an insufficient economic and industrial background. So far 
as food is concerned, the Japanese soldier is notoriously unexacting and can 
live on almost any country. The Japanese economy, however, is largely de- 
pendent on imports. No doubt considerable stocks were accumulated before 
the war began and while sea transport from the territories overrun was 
virtually unhampered. But now that command of the sea has been lost, to- 
gether with most of the original merchant marine, Japan can only live on her 
stocks, and she cannot live on them very long. In addition, her industrial 
regions have now been exposed for some months to continuous and increas- 
ingly severe air bombardment. It would be a mistake, as we now know from 
an examination of Germany, to imagine that armament production is at a 
standstill; and a great deal of Japanese production is in Manchuria, which, 
until Russia joined in, had been only lightly attacked; but it must be severely 
curtailed, and it never was on the German scale. 


STRENGTH AND DISPERSION OF THE JAPANESE ARMY 


Tue Army was originally equipped for the job it was designed to do. This 
consisted of skirmishing in China and jungle battles elsewhere. The Japanese 
Army is therefore not mechanized in the European sense, and its armament 
though ample is light. Some part of its early victories was due to this very 
fact, since in the islands, Malaya and Burma it was far more mobile than its 
opponents. In parenthesis, this statement is not intended to deny the effect 
of surprise. The disaster at Pearl Harbour on December 8, 1941, was in- 
flicted by something under 200 Japanese aircraft, owing to the fact that the 
Americans were caught napping. 

To return to the Army, it is still practically intact. In nearly four years of 
war its casualties (including a mere guess for the total incurred in China) have 
been certainly under a million, so that numerically speaking recruits have far 
surpassed losses. It is, however, strategically even worse deployed than the 
German Army in 1944. About 2,000,000 men are in China—half of them 
watching the Russians. Between a quarter and half a million are in Burma, 
Malaya, Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies. About as many more are in 
the other Pacific islands. Assuming therefore that the main Allied assault is to 
be directed against the home islands, over half the Japanese strength must be 
absent from the battlefield. A very formidable force will, however, be there; 
and it remains to be seen whether the extremely feeble reaction to air and sea 
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attack is a deliberate attempt to reserve everything for the day of invasion, or 
reflects weakness in equipment. There cannot be weakness in numbers. 
Suppose that the Allied troops which landed in Normandy on D-day had had 
to face not 50 divisions, many of them mediocre, but 150 good divisions; 
suppose they had had to travel not 100 miles but 2,000 miles; suppose that 
they had found not a 100 per cent friendly but a 100 per cent hostile popula- 
tion—on these suppositions some idea can be formed of the task of invading 
Japan directly. 


PROSPECTS OF THE FINAL ASSAULT 


THOUGH the Japanese tepeatedly give out that they are expecting this in- 
vasion, the Allies are by no means committed to it. Indeed the strategy they 
have so far pursued and the stage which it has reached gives them the choice 
of several plans. Let us first of all deal with the operations which have no 
bearing, or only a minor bearing, on strategy. Credit belongs to the Austra- 
lians for inflicting the first defeat on land on the Japanese when they saved 
Port Moresby, and their counter-offensive (with American support in the 
later stages) gave them back the whole of eastern New Guinea. Since then 
they have been engaged against Japanese garrisons—numerically not much, 
if at all, weaker than themselves—in western New Guinea, New Britain and 
Borneo. It is, of course, proper that the Australians should clear what is the 
outer perimeter of their own defences, and in so doing there is no waste of 
effort. But these operations have little bearing on the main assault on Japan. 

Next come the operations of Admiral Mountbatten’s men in Burma. 
Here again, a remarkable defeat has been inflicted on a Japanese army which, 
eighteen months ago, was swarming to the attack on India. This campaign 
has been valuable strategically. It has recovered great oilfields and—what is 
more immediately important—great rice-growing districts whose loss was 
partly responsible for the famine in Bengal. It has cleared a land route to 
China, though this is less of an achievement than it sounds because of the 
tremendous development of the air-transport route. When autumn comes, or 
even before the autumn when the monsoon is over, these forces may clearly 
be expected to shake the Japanese hold on South-east Asia and the East 
Indies and to avenge the disaster of Singapore. In certain contingencies, this 
work wcvld have a bearing on main strategy in so far as it prevented the 
Japanese from withdrawing to reinforce their armies in China and deprived 
them of supplies. If the Japanese were wise, they would be withdrawing 
already. There is no reliable evidence that they are doing so; and it may well 
be that, as in Hitler’s case, regard for prestige will cause them to make a lot 
of useless and strategically foolish sacrifices. 

Coming now to the main theatres of the war, the pattern of operations is 
plain. The Americans have crept gradually across the Pacific to the Gilberts, 
the Marshalls, the Carolines, Iwojima in the Bonins, the Philippines, and the 
Ryukyus in that order. They are now well placed to deliver their main 
assault either against the Japanese in China or against the Japanese in Japan. 
Which they will choose is not necessarily disclosed by the present concentra- 
tion of air and sea bombardment (in which re-deployed British forces are 
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taking a substantial part) against Japan proper. It seems more and more 
likely that the Allied blow will in fact be delivered at the heart of the 
Japanese Empire, but there are tempting arguments in favour of another 
course. A successful invasion of China would destroy nearly half the 
Japanese Army and would meet with a friendly population. It might not 
take very long. In the military sense, the Chinese masses, through no fault 
of their own, have so far had not much more than a nuisance value against 
the Japanese. The Chinese Communist Army has done no serious fighting 
for years. But during the past year Chiang Kai-shek has been engaged in 
reorganizing his army. Instead of a mass of indifferent divisions he may now 
possess an effective fighting instrument of quite a few divisions properly 
trained, equipped, and disciplined. That is one force with which the Allied 
invaders would join hands. Meanwhile on the northern frontier looms the 
sombre and enigmatic cloud of the Russian Far Eastern Army. It will be 
remembered, as a matter of interest, that before the Japanese started the 
“Chinese incident” at all they satisfied themselves by outrageous provocations 
to the Russians along the Amur River that the latter were likely to remain 
on the defensive. But circumstances have greatly changed since those days. 
What has not changed is that Russian intervention would be quickly decisive. 

These considerations presuppose, however, that the air offensive is a feint; 
and in all probability it is not. In scale and intensity it is, on the whole, 
greater than that which reduced Germany to chaos; and we know now what 
chaos that was. The instrument of the offensive up to August 6, when the 
atomic bomb was first used, has been mainly incendiary bombs—not the 
little fellows that were showered on London, but monsters weighing up to 
800 lb. No A.R.P. services could possibly cope with attacks, each of which 
delivers several thousand tons of these bombs. That is the first sign that the 
Americans really mean business against the main Japanese islands. The 
second sign is the ferocious fighting for Okinawa, a large island in the 
Ryukyu chain which stretches between Formosa and Japan. The capture of 
this place took two months and cost a heavy price in casualties and in 
shipping. It is only 400 miles from the southernmost Japanese island of 
Kyushu; and it looks as if the Americans paid this price because Okinawa 
is the best advanced base for the building up of an invading army. It was 
formerly within the sphere of operations under Admiral Nimitz’s command 
but has just been transferred to that of General MacArthur—another sign that 
land operations from it are contemplated. This remarkable commander will 
have his main base in the Philippines, and his advanced base on Okinawa. 
He has already collected there one whole army (the roth under Stilwell) and 
three air fleets; and, as indicated later, the redeployment of the American 
armies from Europe has begun. 

Moreover, every Japanese port and the strait between Kyushu and Honshu 
have been heavily mined, and this seems clearly another part of the process of 
disorganizing and immobilizing the Japanese defences. Lastly the combined 
American and British fleets have been operated close inshore; and probably 
have been deliberately trailing their coats in order to test the strength of the 
coastal defences. In spite of all this softening up and splitting up, enough 
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has already been said to show that an invasion of the main islands would be 
a far more difficult and hazardous operation than any so far undertaken in this 
war either in the East or in the West. 

Ample forces are available, if they can be deployed. In the air, probably 
over 2,000 machines, land and carrier based, could be operated at the same 
time. On the sea, the British section of the fleet alone totals 400 warships. 
On land, quite apart from General MacArthur’s original forces, the First 
American Army has been switched from Europe to the Far East; and if we 
are to judge from the size of the American contingent estimated to be neces- 
sary for the occupation of Germany, between 50 and 70 American divisions 
will ultimately be transferable from Europe to Asia. The difficulty will be to 
deploy them. Europe is sometimes tempted to think that too much shipping 
is concentrated in the Far East; and it is certainly true that lack of shipping 
elsewhere is the most serious single cause of the economic trials actual and 
forthcoming. But what has been said about the formidable nature of the task 
of invading Japan forces the objective observer to admit that the shipping 
claimed for the Far East is not too much. The sooner the job in the Far East 
is finished, the sooner the world’s shipping can be properly redistributed. 


How LoneG ? 


How soon will that be? The writer personally thinks that the Japanese are 
even more determined than the Germans to drink the cup of defeat to the 
dregs. Such obstinacy is, of course, national suicide; but reason plays an even 
smaller part in the actions of the Japanese military chiefs than it did in the 
actions of the Nazis. The Allies have already tried to induce them to sur- 
render by issuing a statement of terms which (as the Australian Government 
has critically observed) are rather less harsh than those imposed on Germany. 
But the old tag quem Deus vult perdere, dementat prius has proved true again; 
and the terms have been refused. Just as Hitler hoped to the last to be 
able to throw an Allied invasion back into the sea, so the Japanese have not 
given up hope of repelling an assault. They might lose hope if the Russians 
came in against them, but not at once. Indeed there are indications that they 
are concentrating their armies in China towards the north with the intention 
of fighting it out if the Russians come in; though they would stand no chance 
against the veteran and victorious divisions from Europe, equipped with 
overwhelming artillery and armour. 

Mr. Churchill’s last strategical pronouncement before leaving office was 
that the Japanese war might end sooner than had been thought possible. 
Some of the reasons for this optimistic view have been given above. We 
have reached the last minutes before the decisive hour in the Far East—the 
hour which will decide not indeed whether the war will be won but whether 
it will be won quickly. 


PosTSsCRIPT 
SINCE the above was written, the Russian offensive against the Japanese 
army in Manchuria has been delivered, and its progress against forces hitherto 
intact and probably nearly as strong numerically as the Russians has fully 
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justified the contention that such an offensive would be decisive. It is most 
remarkable that an offensive on this scale could have been delivered only 
three months after the end of the war in Europe—the contrast between 
trans-Siberian mobility in 1945 and in 1906 is truly astonishing. The offen- 
sive seems to have been fairly general along the whole of the immense arc 
stretching from Outer Mongolia to Vladisvostok; and the Japanese have 
been quite unable to hold the mobile artillery and armoured divisions which 
have overrun key sectors of their front. Whether they could and would have 
launched counter-offensives in due course will probably now never be 
known, since the use of the atomic bomb seems to have convinced the 
Japanese military hierarchy that further resistance would be futile. 

As for the bomb, it is a truism to say that it has revolutionized strategy. 
Let us detail what it has done. Unlike any previous new weapon except the 
stratosphere rocket—a relatively puny affair—it can be said of the atomic 
bomb that no counter-measures seem possible except bombing the places 
where it is made and whence it is launched. Even if this or any less hap- 
hazard measures were conceivable, they could not be developed in time to 
be effective now; and it is the present that counts. For no previous new 
weapon in the whole history of warfare has been anything like so devastating 
—the nearest comparison is the plague which is reputed to have destroyed 
in a night the whole Assyrian army besieging Jerusalem. Two bombs—two 
only—caused between 300,000 and 400,000 casualties. In such circum- 
stances, neither human courage nor any other kind of equipment counts at 
all. Warfare becomes literally intolerable to the side which does not possess 
means either of defence or of retaliation. All questions of strategy or of 
tactics become irrelevant. All defences, both material and moral, collapse. 
Provided that the aeroplane carrying the bomb has a base within flying 
distance of the target; that it cannot be or is not destroyed en route, a single 
atomic bomb can do over an area of about four square miles what the 
eruption of Mont Pelée did to the island of Martinique (when there was one 
survivor in a town of 40,000 inhabitants); and of course the area of damage 
and casualties on less than an obliterating scale is much greater than four 
square miles. It is, however, only fair to recall the fact that but for the 
bitter struggles of the preceding 3} years, the Americans would have had 
neither bases so near to Japan nor an enemy so nearly on his last air-legs. 
It was this long and bloody preliminary work which enabled the atomic 
bomb to be launched with every chance of success. That does not mean, 
however, that such preliminary work will always or ever be necessary in 
future. 

The final strategical development of the second world war is therefore 
such as to make all past strategy and tactics irrelevant and obsolete. It can 
only be hoped that an invention which has ended a war in approximately 
five seconds will make all wars impossible for at least five centuries. 





WAR AND THE WEALTH OF BRITAIN 


The following address, under the title SOME BRITISH POST-WAR PROBLEMS, 
was given to the Bond Club of New York on February 20, 1945, by the Hon. R. H. 
Brand, Representative of H.M. Treasury in the United States, and is published by 
permission of the author. 


ECONOMY OF A SMALL ISLAND AT WAR 


iI SHOULD like to say to start with that when I chose as the title of my 
speech “‘Some British Post-War Problems” I had in mind economic and 
financial and not political problems, and I meant the problems of the United 
Kingdom alone and not of any other part of the British Commonwealth. I 
say that because the relationship financially, for instance, between the United 
Kingdom and other parts of the British Commonwealth is not always clearly 
understood. I remember, for instance, after the last war reading a book 
devoted to an examination of the resources of the United Kingdom in rela- 
tion to the British war debt. In this study the assets, national income, and so 
forth of Canada, Australia and other parts of the British Empire were added 
to those of the United Kingdom in order to find the answer. When therefore 
I speak of the resources or the debts of the United Kingdom I am speaking 
of the resources available to and the debts due from the 47 million people 
who live in England, Scotland, Wales and Northern Ireland, and no one else. 
I have heard it said on occasions when the United Kingdom’s external in- 
debtedness is in question, “Well, anyhow, you needn’t bother about what you 
owe India or other parts of the Commonwealth, because you are all one con- 
cern and you can make them do what you like.” Nothing of course could be 
more incorrect. We can only pay a debt due for example to India, Australia, 
Canada or any of the Crown Colonies by the same means as we pay a debt due 
to any foreign nation or any other part of the world. 

What I am considering, therefore, is the position of the United Kingdom 
alone. I do not intend to give you many figures. But I want to draw in 
large outline a picture of our position as it has been affected by the war, and 
there may be some advantage in painting with a broad brush. Let me begin 
by comparison between the five largest belligerents in this war—the United 
States, Russia, the United Kingdom, and Germany and Japan. The United 
States and Russia are both continents by themselves. They have immense 
resources, immense productive power of their own, and have been able to 
rely almost entirely on those resources, though of course they have had also 
to secure certain essential imports from other countries, and though Russia 
has also received very large assistance in the way of munitions from you and 
also from us. Germany is not a great continental Power like the United 
States and Russia, but it is a considerably larger land Power than the United 
Kingdom, and what it wanted from outside it has taken by force during the 
last four years from the vast territories which it has occupied. Japan has also 
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followed Germany’s example and lived on China and its rich conquests in the 
south-west Pacific. What Germany and Japan have taken by force the 
United Kingdom has had to secure either by cash purchase, the cash being 
secured from the sale of investments or out of its current resources, by 
United States Lend-Lease, by Canadian Mutual Aid, or by arrangements 
with other countries to accept our sterling obligations, that is in effect by 
borrowing. It is very easy to understand how with the smallness of our 
island and the relatively very large population living on it we should 
necessarily end the war with very large obligations to other countries. Of all 
the great raw materials we have in abundance only coal. We have fought for 
54 years a great war on land and sea all over the world, and we set ourselves 
to produce and have produced immense quantities of munitions as well. In 
normal times we cannot make our living out of our own country alone. We 
had before the war to import annually nearly £1,000 millions (at pre-war 
prices) of imports from abroad. And therefore we had to have very large 
exports. During the first 18 months of the war, when France was at first 
fighting with us, and then when we were alone, we tried to go on making 
our living and to export to the utmost as well as to fight. Towards the end 
of 1940, for instance, the British Government sent a mission to all the South 
American countries, on which I and others went, to try to increase our 
exports to that part of the world. But it was already obvious that difficulties 
of shipping, difficulties of getting the raw materials or the labour in England 
for exports, were too great. You may remember it was just about this time 
that my dear friend, Lord Lothian, explained to the American public that our 
external resources were becoming exhausted. Then Lend-Lease came to our 
rescue, and what with Lend-Lease and later Canadian Mutual Aid, and the 
fact that we were able to purchase imports from many countries, not against 
exports, but against blocked sterling, we were relieved from so extreme a 
necessity as to fight as we have done and keep up our exports as well. Particu- 
larly because of Lend-Lease we were able to divert many hundreds of thou- 
sands of extra men into the services or munitions. In fact as a nation we, so to 
speak, “‘went off to the wars” and left our business to look after itself. 


War DEstTs OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Bur the food, the raw materials, the ships, the munitions, which we have thus 
obtained from outside have not been the main cause of our great external 
indebtedness. That has been caused by our having had to finance the 
war, to put it briefly, from Gibraltar eastwards to Burma. Just as, apart from 
the European theatre of war, the war in the Pacific has been, apart from 
Chinese, Australian and New Zealand help—and no countries in the world 
have done more within the limits of their resources than they have—your 
burden, so our burden has been the Middle East, India and Burma, though 
it should not be overlooked that India herself has borne relatively to her 
resources a very great burden also, and though you have liberally aided us 
with Lend-Lease munitions. So far as we are concerned, however, it is the 
external expenditure in North Africa, in Egypt, in Palestine, Iraq, Iran, 
Abyssinia, and in India and Burma that accounts for a very large proportion 
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of our external indebtedness. You may say it has been the height of impru- 
dence to outrun the constable so far in this part of the world. But should 
we have stopped Rommel if we had not done so? Moreover, there would 
have been no Burma campaign, and the position of India would have 
been very different from what it is and the Burma Road would never have 
been opened. I believe, therefore, you will be satisfied that we took the 
right course. 

The total result of the war, so far as external finance is concerned, is thus 
as follows: First, the United Kingdom spent in this country out of its own 
and the sterling area’s current earnings of dollars up to March 31, 1943, plus 
dollars obtained from liquidating investments, about $6,000 millions. Since 
then we have continued to spend large sums out of our current earnings. 
For instance, the United-Kingdom-plus-sterling-area expenditure in the 
United States in 1944 is estimated at nearly $1,300 millions. Secondly, we 
have spent in Canada all our earnings of dollars, and have found additional 
Canadian dollars by selling back to Canada sterling investments amounting 
to 700 millions of Canadian dollars. Thirdly, in addition to having had to 
liquidate other large amounts of foreign investments (altogether including 
United States and Canadian investments we have sold $4,000 millions) the 
United Kingdom has incurred liabilities to other countries which calculated 
in dollars amount to about $12,000 millions, and of course we are still incurring 
liabilities, particularly in the Middle East and India. I may add that we on our 
side have also done our best to assist our Allies. The Reciprocal Aid we have 
given to the United States up to the end of September 1944 amounts to over 
£700 millions ($2,800 millions). In addition we have given in Mutual Aid 
to our other Allies about £490 millions ($1,960 millions). Since your 
national income is from four to five times as big as ours, you have to multiply 
these figures four or five times to represent an equivalent strain on you. 
Anyone who cares to make this simple calculation for himself will see that 
the United Kingdom has also played its part in Mutual Aid. 

The result is that almost every other country (leaving out of account North 
America), whether it be Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, the South American 
countries, India, the Middle Eastern countries, the Dominions, or the 
Colonies, such as East and West Africa, Ceylon and so on, will have im- 
proved its creditor position and in every case we shall be the debtor. As, 
with the exception of certain neutrals, they are almost all United Nations, 
even those who have not shared with us in the actual fighting will have the 
satisfaction of feeling that the debts we shall owe them will have enabled us 
to help to bring their cause to victory. This indebtedness, which, unlike a 
commercial debt, has left behind it no productive assets, can clearly only be 
redeemed over a long period of time. You are all quite well aware of the 
great difference between an internal and an external debt. In the case of an 
internal debt, the real sacrifice has been made at once. If, for instance, we 
build a locomotive in England, we have expended the labour and material 
at once. We have made the sacrifice represented by the total effort required. 
What remains is a debt within the community. It is all in the family. If we 
borrow money abroad to buy a locomotive abroad, we must expend labour, 
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material and effort in future to repay our debt by exporting some material 
article of equal value. The burden remains for the future. In other words, 
it is out of future exports only that we can repay our debts. 


THE NEED FOR Exports 


THE help we have had from outside has enabled us completely to distort our 
peace-time economy. The 47 million people in the United Kingdom have 
been mobilized for war to a point beyond which it would be impossible to 
go, and beyond perhaps what even Germany has been able to do. Out of 
33 million men between 14 and 65 and women between 14 and 59, 22 inillion 
are in the services or in industrial employment. This is far higher than any- 
thing achieved in the last war. This concentration of effort is directly due to 
the fact that we were able to rely so greatly on outside assistance. We have 
abandoned, as I have already told you, most of our export trade, and in 
volume in 1943 our exports were only 29 per cent of what they were in 
1938. We have got to build our export business up again, and indeed greatly 
increase it, and till we do so we shall not be able to make both ends meet. 
Notwithstanding your huge war production, you have managed not only 
to keep up and increase your civilian consumption, but to keep up also to a 
far larger extent than in our case your pre-war commercial exports. This is 
certainly an outstanding feat, but, mobilized as we are, it is far beyond our 
capacity. Meanwhile, if the war stopped now, our exports would be only 
one-third of what they were in 1938. It is generally estimated indeed that in 
order to balance our external income and expenditure (excluding external 
debt service) we shall have to raise our exports to 150 per cent in volume of the 
1938 figure or five times the present figure. This is because we have lost in- 
visible exports in the way of income from investments, shipping and so forth. 

Our exports in 1938 and at 1938 prices and expressed in dollars amounted 
in value to $1,880 millions, or if calculated at present prices, that is at, say, 
180 per cent of 1938 prices, to $3,384 millions. An increase of another 
$0 per cent in volume would in terms of money bring the figure to about 
$5,000 millions. In 1944 they were over $1,000 millions. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that this latter figure would in any event be very rapidly 
increased after the end of the war. The world is starved of goods, and if we 
were able quickly to reconvert our. war industry to produce them, we could 
no doubt in a short time secure a very great increase in exports. Thus a 
rapid reconversion of our export industries as soon as war conditions permit 
is of the greatest importance to us. 

You will see, therefore, that both our main external problems join to- 
gether in emphasizing our need for exports. We want them first in order to 
live; we want them then to repay our indebtedness. We shall no doubt 
make every attempt, notwithstanding our urgent needs, to reduce our im- 
ports to whatever extent they are not essential, since to pay our way and to be 
independent financially must be our very first aim. But in the main our 
imports represent essentials for life and industry, and it is questionable how 
we can compress them. 
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For an authoritative statement of how the British Government looks on 
these questions I cannot do better than quote to you a few sentences from a 
speech made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in October last: 


“Finally,” Sir John Anderson said at the end of his speech, “I want to say a very 
brief word about our external financial position after the war. We shall emerge with 
heavy overseas obligations, but at the same time our credit throughout the world 
will stand very high. I hope I am not being unorthodox in suggesting, at such a 
gathering, that the basis of national credit is the character of the people, their 
courage, their determination and skill, and above all their productive efficiency. 
I do not think that anyone need be apprehensive about our possession of these real 
assets. Now that means that our financial indebtedness can be translated into 
physical terms of production. I tell you, and I speak under a sense of responsi- 
bility, that I believe we can see our way through. We can meet our obligations 
in a realistic way: that is by producing goods that other countries will want. The 
process will take time, but it depends in the main, not upon skilful financial adjust- 
ments, but upon the willingness of our own people to recognize that, as they 
fought their way to freedom, so they can work their way to sécurity and progressive 
improvement in all their material conditions. It depends also upon recognition by 
our creditors that they have a common interest with us and must collaborate. They 
must be reasonable and not seek to treat war debts on the footing of ordinary 
commercial obligations. Practically the whole of our external obligations incurred 
during the war are to our Allies and associates in the war. We have incurred a debt 
to them—but have they not also incurred some kind of a debt to us which they too 
can pay, by their confidence in us which has stood a much sterner test and by their 
practical co-operation with us?” 


A More PrRopuctTIvE Future 


To this authoritative statement by Sir John Anderson I should like to add 
some general comments of my own. First of all I wish to stress that the signi- 
ficant and fundamental characteristic of the present age is the greatly in- 
creased possibilities of wealth production, which applies, or can be made to 
apply, to the whole world. In the great industrial countries the production of 
wealth, it is estimated, increases yearly by some 2 per cent or 3 per cent. In 
other words the production of a nation over 10 years should be up by 20 per 
cent or 30 per cent. This is the vital factor which, notwithstanding the war, 
should enable the standard of living to be gradually increased everywhere and 
with it, of course, given reasonable conditions, international trade. This is 
the first point to bear in mind. 

In the second place you should remember here that our exports, while a 
vital element in our own problem, represent a very small proportion of our 
total national production and income, something between 2 per cent and 
3 per cent now, I think, and normally about 10 per cent. With increased 
wealth production we should have no difficulty at least in producing sufficient 
exports of the kind needed by the world, and I believe at the right price and 
of the right quality. 

In the third place it is clear that, so far as the needs of our creditors are con- 
cerned, we shall have a market. They will not have to pay their own currency 
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for them. They will use their sterling balances to buy them. But of course a 
debtor who has not enough to eat and is out of work is not much of a debtor 
—we must therefore export enough to buy our essential imports first, in 
addition to what we can export to meet the needs of our creditors. 


CONDITIONS OF RECOVERY 


FourTHLY we come down therefore to our ultimate problem, namely, how 
we are to find a sale for what I may call our ordinary exports up to an 
amount 50 per cent greater than in 1938. The first essential is, of course, our 
own efficiency, so that we can compete in quality and price with other 
nations. This is our own job. I have no doubt there is much to be done, 
particularly with certain great industries, for example, coal-mining and cotton 
textiles. In the case of other great industries we are well able to compete. 
When put to the test in the war we have not failed to show the necessary 
efficiency and I have no doubt we shall succeed in future. The second and 
final essential is that there should be a good foreign market, indeed an ex- 
panding foreign market. We cannot by ourselves insure that such a market will 
exist. It depends on the rest of the world and how things go. If it were 
necessary to assume that international trade, namely, the total trade of the 
world, cannot be increased beyond, say, the 1938 standard; if, in other 
words, the cake can get smaller perhaps, but can never get larger, then our 
task will undoubtedly be very difficult. For, ex hypothesi, if in such circum- 
stances we increase our export trade by 50 per cent, all others together must 
decrease theirs by the same amount. 

But, as I have pointed out, there is absolutely no need for the size of the 
cake to be limited. There are endless unsatisfied wants in the world and also 
a capacity for increased production of wealth with which to satisfy them. 
Thus under favourable conditions total international trade ought greatly to 
increase. In that case our exports would increase and yours too and every- 
body else’s. To put it shortly, the more we export, the more we buy from 
you and from others. Thus the more we export, the more you export. 
Exports are imports and vice versa. It depends on the end from which you 
look. We all grow rich or poor together, and foreign trade like internal 
trade is simply the mutually beneficial exchange of goods and services. For- 
give me for these elementary remarks. We all know they are true, but we 
often forget them in practice. If foreign trade does greatly increase, our 
own problem becomes comparatively easy, provided we can surmount our 
immediate post-war difficulties. For together with some other nations, 
particularly in Europe, who face the same sort of difficulties, we ought, with 
a push from our friends, to be able to float ourselves off on the rising tide. 
Thus the answer is that we can be prosperous and thus surmount our diffi- 
culties most easily if the rest of the world is prosperous and stable, and 
particularly if your country is prosperous and stable—and I would emphasize 
the word “stable” in both cases—and if then through free and multilateral 
trade we can greatly increase the international exchange of goods. 

But undoubtedly a terrible war like the present one is not the best prelude 
to usher in a world of stability. There is above all the condition of Europe, 

z 
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the greatest producing and trading area of the world outside your own 
country, with its countries devastated and impoverished, and some of them 
altogether without any means of their own quickly to restore their econo- 
mies. And not only that, but with hatreds and divisions greatly deepened 
by the war. For us to make a beginning towards peace and stability requires 
some special measures of assistance towards this part of the world. 

But beyond that we all know more or less what is needed to make things 
better. Every business man, for instance, knows that a flourishing and stable 
international trade depends more on political security and peace than on 
anything else, and on confidence that there will be peace and that nations are 
settling down together. It will depend in the next place on financial and 
economic stability, particularly in currencies and exchanges. My memory as 
a banker goes back to the years before 1914, and when I think of those days 
I realize how very far we have travelled from those stable or apparently 
stable and happy days. When I tell my children, or other young people, that 
in those days there were no passports, except to Russia, they do not believe 
me. There had been no war involving all Europe for 100 years. There was 
absolute confidence in the great currencies of the world. Nobody thought 
anything could happen to dollars, sterling, francs or reichsmarks. I am quite 
sure that many of the most distinguished bankers in London had not the 
faintest idea, in those days, what the “transfer” problem meant. We have got 
to get back to something equivalent in terms of political and monetary 
security to those halcyon days. And, as you know, we are nowadays all 
setting our sights much higher even than that. For in those days we were 


certainly not without bad slumps and booms and unemployment. Now 
our economists have encouraged all our Governments to undertake to solve 
all unemployment, and to do away with slumps and booms. Let us hope that 
we shall be successful in this difficult task as well. 


AN INTERDEPENDENT WORLD 


Bur whether we are talking of political security, exchange stability, or avoid- 
ance of booms and slumps, we must recognize that none of them can be 
reached without international co-operation. Peace is international. Currency 
diseases communicate themselves from one country to another. Nothing is 
more international than booms and slumps. The world is now so tightly 
woven together that international co-operation in these fields is absolutely 
necessary, and co-operation above all between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth and the sterling area. It seems to be absolutely 
natural, indeed inevitable, that our two great Commonwealths should co- 
operate in the closest degree, and beyond that should join in supporting 
world-wide co-operation. But when it comes to the world we have to go 
cautiously. Impractical idealists who long for some simple and immediate 
solution, for some sort of world government, for something which decides 
everything and which will force rather than persuade the independent States 
of the world, are the most fatal guides. We are only at the beginning here of 
a long and immensely difficult road. Nevertheless we have to start upon it. 
There are risks in it, but they are nothing in my opinion to the risks we all 
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shall run if we each try to go our own way. That is what the hard-boiled 
realists, who think they are hatd-headed too, but who are certainly short- 
sighted, forget. It is for these reasons that we should welcome the efforts 
made at the Dumbarton Oaks and Bretton Woods Conferences. 

I had burnt into my mind in the years after the last war the disasters which 
then happened to Europe, largely because the problems were not understood 
by the world’s statesmen. I watched them from near at hand in the City of 
London. They were in my opinion a direct prelude to this war. It will be 
an act of major statesmanship to avoid them this time, and of necessity the 
responsibility must largely devolve on your great country. A discerning 
friend of mine who knows my country well said to me the other day that he 
included among the devastated countries the City of London, and nothing 
in his view was more important to stability and international trade than to 
enable it once again efficiently to perform its world-wide functions. You 
will certainly not expect me to dissent from this view, and I believe it will 
find sympathy and support in such an audience as this. 

In addition to helping those devastated countries which, through no 
fault of their own, since they were not aggressors, are not in a position, 
whatever their efforts, to restore themselves without help, another great 
responsibility—more important than anything else in view of your immense 
economic power—will be yours, and that is to maintain a high degree of 
prosperity and stability in this country. We on our side have the responsi- 
bility of assuring as far as we can prosperity in our country and maintaining 
and strengthening the sterling area as a very important element of stability in 
the world. 

If all this can be done there would be good hope that we might in a reason- 
able measure of time achieve success in raising international trade to a much 
higher level and that in that case the problems of my country and of others 
who have suffered will be solved in the best manner possible. But no one can 
yet say whether all this will be done or whether the world will, in fact, find 
the political and economic security that is necessary for prosperity. If it does 
go astray and if there is less security and less progress in every direction, then 
our task will be more difficult. 

What is certain is that, whatever Government may be in power, the British 
Parliament will insist that no stone shall be left unturned to maintain the 
stagdard of living and the employment of the people, and we might then be 
forced to carve out such prosperity as we could achieve in a more limited 
fashion. Personally I draw confidence from a very simple thought. There 
are in the United Kingdom 47 million willing buyers of the primary pro- 
ducts and the raw materials which millions of sellers in other countries 
will want to sell. It cannot be that we should find it impossible either 
directly or indirectly to supply what they also want and so to complete 
a mutually beneficial exchange, and moreover without injury to the world 
at large. But it remains that the best hope of the world is in a common 
and co-operative policy to be pursued at least by the United States and 
the British Commonwealth and the sterling area, by means of which the 
difficulties of each country may be solved through the prosperity of all. 





CHINA’S STRUGGLE FOR 
CONSTITUTIONALISM 


TASK AWAITING THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY 


RESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHER’S proposal that a National Assembly 

to inaugurate constitutional government in China be convened next 
November was approved by the Kuomintang Party Conference in May and by 
the People’s Political Council in July. As hopes of a Kuomintang-Communist 
rapprochement recede, it is generally believed that the only way of avoiding 
civil war in China after the defeat of Japan is by the introduction of full con- 
stitutional democracy with recognition of the legal status of all parties, 
including the Communist Party. In an address last March, President Chiang 
surveyed the history of Kwomintang-Communist differences and outlined the 


present demands of the Communists and the concessions offered by the 
Kuomintang. 


“The latest demand of the Communists”, said President Chiang, “‘is that the- 
Government should forthwith liquidate the Kuomintang rule and surrender all power 
to a coalition of various parties. The position of the Government is that it is ready 
to permit other parties (including the Communists) as well as non-party leaders to 
participate in the Government. It is not, however, ready to allow the Kuomintang 
to relinquish its power of ultimate and final responsibility until the convocation of 


a National Assembly.” 


President Chiang then went on to announce the Government decision to 
convene the National Assembly on November 12 next, the eightieth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Sun Yat-sen, the Father of the Chinese Republic. 
It thus appears that the long struggle of China’s progressives to replace 
one-party rule with full constitutional democracy is drawing to a close. 

China’s struggle for constitutional government began half a century ago, 
but it was not until after the overthrow of the authoritarian and effete Manchu 
monarchy that the attainment of constitutional democracy was brought 
within the bounds of possibility. China’s first written constitution, known as 
The Nineteen Articles, was adopted in 1911. In January, 1914, Yuan Shih-kai, 
a former Manchu official, dissolved Parliament and made himself virtual 
dictator. In 1916 he attempted to become Emperor and the coronation was 
actually fixed for February 9. Rebellion broke out, and before it was sup- 
pressed Yuan had died. Another shortlived constitution was adopted in 
1923 when the corrupt and cynical Tsao Kun became President. 

Dr. Sun Yat-sen envisaged three stages in China’s political evolution— 
military unification, political tutelage and constitutional democracy. 

“The first stage”, wrote Dr. Sun, “is a destructive stage in the sense that the 
revolutionary party must destroy the monarchy and uproot the corrupt official- 
dom. The second is a transitional stage during which County Governments should 
be autonomous and the people should learn to exercise political rights and fulfil 
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political obligations. . . . After all Counties have become self-governing, they will 
each elect a representative to a National Congress, which will adopt a permanent 
constitution of the Republic and organize a constitutional Government.” 


The first stage, that of military unification, is usually regarded as dating 
from the establishment of the Nanking Government in 1928. The second 
stage—political tutelage—Dr. Sun regarded as being of relatively short 
duration. It was at one time expected that full constitutional democracy 
would be achieved in 1937, but the outbreak of war with Japan prevented 
the convening of a National Assembly, and until this year President Chiang 
has insisted that the difficulties in the way of calling together a National 
Assembly, with much of the country under hostile occupation, were in- 
superable. During the period of political tutelage China has been governed 
by a Provisional Constitution adopted on May 12, 1931, by the National 
People’s Convention. 


THE Drarr CONSTITUTION 


THE Final Draft Constitution of the Republic of China was published on 
May 5, 1936. It is based on Montesquieu’s “Separation of Powers” principle 
as well as the novel “dual power” theory enunciated by Dr. Sun: the two 
powers were the cheng ch’uan (the political power of the people) and the chih 
ch’uan (the governing power of the State). The Draft Constitution, though 
borrowing quite considerably from the Constitutions of France and the 
United States, is clearly in line with traditional Chinese thought and Dr. Sun’s 
San Min Chu I or Three Principles of the People. Dr. Sun Fo, Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen’s son, has explained why the Chinese Constitution must be based on the 
Three Principles. 


“To understand why we should provide in our Constitution that our Republic 
is a San Min Chu I Republic, we must first grasp what San Min Chu I really means. 
It consists of three principal parts. . .. The purpose of Min Tzu Chu I (nationalism) 
is to make China an entirely independent state, free from the control of any other 
country or nation. The purpose of Min Chuan Chu I (democracy) is to make China 
a really democratic state in which its sovereignty will be vested in the body of its 
citizens. The purpose of Min Sheng Chu I (people’s livelihood) is to improve our 
social and economic system so that all the people will be able to find means of 
satisfying their livelihood and their rights of existence. Although this is the sim- 
plest and most rudimentary interpretation of San Min Chu I, yet it is precisely 
what this great doctrine means and it is precisely what we want China to be.” 


On another occasion Dr. Sun Fo described the San Min Chu I as China’s 
three freedoms: “freedom from foreign slavery, freedom from political 
tyranny, and freedom from poverty and economic exploitation.” 

The Draft Constitution was produced on the initiative of the Central 
Executive Committee of the Kwomintang which in December 1932 appointed 
a committee of eminent jurists under the chairmanship of Dr. Sun Fo. The 
Draft Constitution took more than three years to produce and was revised 
seven times. Under it there will be a People’s Congress consisting of between 
1,800 and 2,000 delegates elected for a term of six years. Delegates will be 
elected by universal, equal and direct suffrage, and by secret ballot. Citizens 
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who have reached the age of 20 will be entitled to vote. The powers and 
functions of the Congress include the election of certain Government officials 
as noted below, the power to initiate and hold referenda on laws and the 
power to amend the Constitution. The Congress will be convened by the 
President of the Republic once every three years for a session of one month. 

The Head of the State will be known as the President and will be elected 
by and responsible to the People’s Congress. As in the United States, the 
President will be Commander-in-Chief of the armed forces. The President’s 
term of office will be six years and the retiring President will be eligible 
for re-election. Should he die or become incapable of discharging his duties 
while in office, he will be succeeded by the Vice-President, elected by the 
People’s Congress. 

Power of government will be vested in five organs as follows: 

1. The supreme executive organ will be known as the Executive Yuan, 
and the President, Vice-President and Members will be appointed and 
removed by the President of the Republic. 

. Legislative functions will be exercised by the Legislative Yuan, the 
President, Vice-President and Members of which (estimated at 270) will 
be elected by the People’s Congress every three years. 

. The Judicial Yuan will be the organ through which the Government 
will exercise its judicial power. The President and Vice-President of the 
Judicial Yuan will be appointed to office for a term of three years by the 
President of the Republic and will be responsible to and may be 
recalled by the People’s Congress. 

. The fourth organ of government, known as the Examination Yuan, will 
determine the qualifications of and select candidates for public service. 
The President and Vice-President of the Examination Yuan will hold 
office for a term of three years, will be elected by the President of the 
Republic and will be responsible to the People’s Congress. 

. Power of impeachment and audit will be vested in the Control Yuan. 
The President, Vice-President and Members of the Control Yuan will be 
elected by the People’s Congress and will hold office for three years. 

The President of the Republic may summon meetings of the Presidents 
of the five Yuan for purposes of consultation and discussion, and such a body 
will constitute a sort of inner Cabinet. Members of the Legislative and Con- 
trol Yuan will be debarred from concurrently holding any other public 
office or from engaging in any business or profession. 

For purposes of local government it is intended to lay great emphasis on 
the County and smaller areas rather than the Province in order to eradicate 
provincialism and separatism. The three units of local government are the 
Hsien (County), the Pao (Municipality) and the Chia (Ward). There will be 
roughly ten households to the Chia and about ten Chia to the Pao. The Chia 
Council will consist of household heads, but the Pao and Hsien Councils will 
consist of representatives elected from the households. 

One section of the Draft Constitution is devoted to “‘National Economic 
Life’. It is laid down that all subterranean minerals and natural forces belong 
to the State, and that all public utilities and enterprises of a monopolistic 
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nature shall be operated by the State. A section is devoted to education, 
and it is stated that “every citizen of the Republic of China shall have an 
equal opportunity to receive education”. Children between the ages of 6 and 
12 shall receive free schooling. All educational institutions will be subject to 
State supervision. 

There has been some adverse criticism of the Draft Constitution. One 
suggestion, which may well be adopted, is that the post of Vice-President be 
abolished and that during the President’s absence the Presidents of the five 
Yuan act in his place. Some exception has been taken to the fact that tremen- 
dous power is vested in the Presidency and to the infrequency with which the 
People’s Congress will meet. 

Great practical difficulties will have to be overcome before China can 
become a democracy in the western sense. Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, one of 
China’s leading liberals who was appointed Foreign Minister on July 30 in 
place of Dr. T. V. Soong, has repeatedly emphasized these practical difficul- 
ties. He has referred to the difficulty of holding elections in the more remote 
Counties and in areas of high illiteracy. The July meeting of the People’s 
Political Council considered very carefully the problem of elections and it was 
agreed by an overwhelming majority that every effort should be made to 
hold fresh elections before next November; but that, where this cannot be 
effected, the delegates elected before the war shall attend the National Assembly 
in a provisional capacity. 

The change from one-party rule to constitutional democracy cannot be 
accomplished in five minutes, and it is gratifying that steps have already been 
taken to reduce the control of the Kuomintang over the Government. On the 
recommendation of the Kuomintang Party Conference, all offices of an adminis- 
trative character which have been functioning under Kwomintang direction 
(such as the Ministry of Information) will be handed over to the Government. 
Between June 1 and August 1 all Party headquarters in the army were 
abolished and control of the San Min Chu I Youth Corps was transferred from 
the Party to the Government. 


THE KUOMINTANG AND THE COMMUNISTS 


Pernaps the greatest obstacle to attaining constitutional democracy in China 
to-day is the lack of national unity. The differences between the Chungking 
Government and the Yenan Communist régime have increased of late. The 
policy of the Chungking Government is to seek a solution of the problem by 
political rather than military means, but extremists within the Government 
and the army have made it increasingly difficult for the moderate elements to 
reconcile the conflicting points of view. Armed clashes between Kuomintang 
and Communist forces occur with alarming frequency, the most recent 
being reported from Shensi province towards the end of July. 
Major-General Patrick. Hurley, the United States Ambassador to China, 
made strenuous efforts last year to bring the Yenan and Chungking leaders 
together but without success. He visited Yenan several times and was ap- 
parently impressed with Communist guerrilla activity and civil administra- 
tion. He urged President Chiang to form a coalition government and thus 
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secure a more effective and vigorous resistance to Japan. President Chiang 
rejected this proposal and insisted that no political agreement was possible 
so long as the Communists maintained their own armed forces. 

The Communist terms for a political settlement were explained by General 
Chou En-lai, a member of the Central Executive Committee of the Chinese 
Communist Party, at a press conference in Chungking last February. 
General Chou said: 


“The Chungking Government has rejected the Yenan régime’s proposals for 
(1) the establishment of a democratic coalition government; 
(2) the creation of a united high command; 
(3) the abolition of one-party rule. 
A tripartite conference consisting of the Kuomintang, the Communists and the 
League of Chinese Democratic Parties should be called to draft political plans.” 


The Communists, from their headquarters at Yenan, claim to control a 
million square miles of territory inhabited by nearly 100,000,000 people. 
Three aspects of Communist policy havé evoked the praise of those foreigners 
who have visited territory under their control: 

(1) Their perfection of the guerrilla technique of fighting. 

(2) Their policy of agrarian reform. 

(3) Their success in eliminating illiteracy. 

After the Sian episode of December 1936, nominal agreement between 
the Kuomintang and the Communists replaced the armed strife of former years. 
United in their opposition to Japanese aggression, the Kwomintang and the 
Communists refrained from provocative action. Within recent years, how- 
ever, relations have become increasingly strained and the Communists have 
now repudiated President Chiang’s leadership. Their representatives te- 
fused to participate in the July meeting of the People’s Political Council in 
Chungking. The problemis complicated by the entry of the Sovict Union into 
the war against Japan. Russia’s terms are not publicly known, but they may 
well include an insistence that the Kwomintang and the Communists co-operate 
to a far greater extent than has hitherto been acceptable in Chungking. 
Dr. T. V. Soong, the Premier of China, has visited Moscow and the question 
of Kuomintang-Communist collaboration was no doubt thoroughly explored. 
It would be most unfortunate if the Polish tragedy were to be repeated, 
with Soviet Russia recognizing one Government and the western democracies 
another. : 

The intention of the Chungking Government to convene a National 
Assembly next November may provide a modus vivendi, especially if the 
adoption of a constitution is speedily followed by unfettered elections in 
which the Communists feel free to participate. 

When adopted, the constitution will go far to satisfy China’s critics both 
at home and abroad. It will help to bring China into line with other progres- 
sive countries and, if successful, will undoubtedly serve as a model for other 
Asiatic countries. It would be idle to deny the immense obstacles still to be 
overcome, but the fact that the Chinese are concentrating on constitutional 
reform after eight years of war is an encouraging sign, 
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THE WAVELL PLAN 


ARLY in June the Viceroy returned from a ten weeks’ stay in Britain 

bringing with him the offer of a substantial advance in self-government 
under the existing constitution. As an interim arrangement pending agree- 
ment between the major political parties and communities on the communal 
basis of a new constitution, the offer was enthusiastically received by politic- 
ally minded Indians in general, and the Viceroy invited the political and com- 
munal leaders to confer with him at Simla on the formation of a new Central 
Government. Here, however, the major parties were unable to reach agree- 
ment among themselves on the division of power between them, and the 
British initiative failed. 

The British proposals were explained by the Viceroy in a broadcast to the 
Indian people on June 14, and by Mr. Amery in statements in the House of 
Commons on the same day. Broadly they amounted to an effort to ease the 
political tension in India caused by the hostility of the main political parties 
to the Government on the basis of constitutional claims that are frankly 
irreconcilable. The present Government of India consists, in the majority, 
of representative Indians who, as Mr. Amery acknowledged, have served 
India well and patriotically. The weakness of their position has just been 
stated. The British Government still hope that the main parties will reach an 
agreement by which they can take advantage of the British offer of full self- 
government after the war. Mr. Amery was careful to repeat this offer and to 
add that there could be no question of Britain’s imposing a settlement on an 
unwilling India, or taking the responsibility for enforcing self-governing 
institutions at a time when she was, by their purpose, withdrawing from all 
control of British Indian affairs. 

Meanwhile, however, there were tasks connected with the continuance 
of the all-out war effort against Japan and preparations for post-war recon- 
struction and development which could not wait for the adjustment of long- 
term political issues. As the Viceroy put it, “India has great opportunities 
to.be taken and great problems to be solved, which require a common effort 





by the leading men of all parties”. The British Government, accordingly, 
were prepared—this is a rough paraphrase of both Mr. Amery and the 
Viceroy—to make suggestions on the basis of which the main parties and 
communities, pending eventual constitutional changes, might, they hoped, 
agree to co-operate with each other and the British in the Central Govern- 
ment to the benefit of India as a whole. It was hoped also that the parties’ 
experience in office would expedite agreement between them on the method 
of working out the new constitution. 

Now for the terms of the British offer, which, as Mr. Amery said, while it 
owed everything to the initiative of Lord Wavell, his deep sympathy with 
India’s national aspirations and his firm belief in its future greatness, was an 
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agreed national offer on the part of Great Britain to the people of India. The J go 
basis was the reconstitution of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, so as to J me 
make it an all-Indian body except for the Viceroy and the Commander-in- § jnt 
Chief, who would retain his seat as War Member. That meant that the § th 
Finance and Home Members would, for the first time, be Indians; and in § th; 
addition it was intended that the portfolio of External Affairs, hitherto held | be 
by the Viceroy, should be placed in the hands of an Indian so far as the § hc 
interests of British India are concerned. This would be accompanied by the § pe 
appointment of fully accredited representatives abroad and so constitute a J sh 
definite enhancement of India’s international status. pa 

For the first time also the members of the Executive Council were to be § ac 
selected by the Governor General in consultation with Indian political J tr 
leaders, although their appointment would be subject to the approval of the § in 
King Emperor. To this end the Viceroy proposed to call into conference § n 
Indian leaders both of central and provincial politics, and invite from them 
a list of names for the new Council. The Council would represent the main 
communities and would include equal proportions of caste Hindus and § 0 
Muslims, this being, as Mr. Amery pointed out, an essential condition indis- 
pensable to agreement. The new Council would, if formed, work under the 
existing constitution; for—to quote Mr. Amery again—there was no change 
in that constitution which would not be regarded as giving a bias in favour 
of either Hindu or Muslim claims in regard to the ultimate constitutional 
settlement. Equally the Viceroy’s power of veto must remain as a necessary 
protection for the minorities, whether against immediate injury or against 
decisions of the Council which might prejudice the constitutional future, 
and to secure the fulfilment of British obligations towards the States. The 
Viceroy in his broadcast promised that the veto should not be exercised 
unreasonably. Mr. Amery pointed out that it was a power of which the main 
purpose was to safeguard Indian interests. He added that, to emphasize this 
aspect of the Viceroy’s position, the British Government had decided to 
appoint a High Commissioner in India as in the Dominions to represent 
British commercial and other interests. This would avoid any possibility of 
placing ‘the Viceroy, on any particular occasion in his dealing with the 
Council, in a position of being concerned at one and the same time with the 
defence of Indian interests and the representation of the material interests of 
Great Britain. 

An agreement by the parties to co-operate at the centre would, it was 
hoped, have reactions in the Provinces. Mr. Amery and the Viceroy looked 
forward to the reinstatement of responsible Governments in the Provinces 
which are at present being ruled by Governors under the breakdown 
section (S. 93) of the present constitution. They hoped these would be 
Hindu-Muslim coalitions—the basis for which would have been laid by the 
arrangement at the centre—thus smoothing out communal differences and 
allowing Ministers to concentrate on their heavy administrative tasks. 

The Viceroy in his broadcast outlined three main tasks for the new 
Executive Council. The first was to prosecute the war with the utmost 
energy until Japan was utterly defeated. ‘The second was to carry on the 
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government of British India, with all the manifold tasks of post-war develop- 
ment, until a new permanent constitution could be agreed upon and come 
into force. The third was to consider, when members thought it possible, 
the means by which such agreement could be achieved. The acceptance of 
this programme by the main parties was accordingly a condition of their 
being invited to co-operate in the Government. It was also made clear, 
however, that the success of the plan depended on agreement between the 
political parties on the composition of the new Government. If the meeting 
should fail, said the Viceroy, “we must carry on as at present until the 
parties are ready to come together”. Mr. Amery for his part declared it was 
not the intention of the British Government to introduce any change con- 
trary to the wishes of the major Indian communities; and he added that, 
in the absence of “general acceptance”, the existing arrangements must 
necessarily continue. 


RECEPTION OF THE PLAN 


On the same day as he broadcast the Viceroy sent out invitations to a con- 
ference at Simla on June 25. Those invited were Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah . 
as the recognized leaders of the two main political parties; Rao Bahadur Siva 
Raj to represent the scheduled castes; Mr. Tara Singh to represent the 
Sikhs ; the Premiers of the Provincial Governments or, for the Provinces be- 
ing governed under Section 93, those who had last held office as Premiers ; 
the leaders of the Congress party and the Muslim League in the Central 
Assembly and the Council of State and the leaders of the Nationalist party 
and the European group in the Assembly. The Viceroy announced also that 
orders had been given for the release of those members of the Working Com- 
mittee of Congress who had been arrested in August 1942 and were still in 
detention. There were eight of them, including, to mention the most notable, 
the President, Maulana Kalam Azad, Pandit Nehru and Mr. Vallabhai Patel. 
Simultaneously orders were given rescinding the ban on the Working Com- 
mittee. ‘These measures at once created a favourable sentiment among the 
Nationalist public and restored to the Congress party enough of its official 
machinery to take decisions binding on the party. 

The Viceroy’s broadcast breathed a spirit of magnanimity which made 
a wide appeal and helped to gain a good, even enthusiastic, reception from 
the country as a whole for an offer that represented a compromise between 
the Nationalist and the Muslim claims. The general feeling was that this was 
a way out of the deadlock, which the Congress patty could follow without 
loss of face, and that, whatever the constitutional provisions, a Government 
composed largely of Congress party and Muslim League was one against 
which the Viceroy could not lightly exercise his power of veto. Added to 
that, Congress politicians in the Provinces were anxious to resume office; and 
Congress industrialists, in the interests of the trade discussions on which they 
were engaged in Britain and the United States, were anxious to see political 
conditions in India stabilized. In Nationalist India, accordingly, there was a 
large body of support for acceptance. As was to be expected, however, the 
leaders of the Congress party and the Muslim League examined the proposals 
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with a finer comb. These parties exist for the purpose of realizing long-term 
constitutional programmes, and, if not disinterested in the day-to-day govern- 
ment of India, look at the terms of any offer of responsibility primarily from 
the point of view of their implications for the self-governing constitution 
which Britain has undertaken to give India the opportunity of forming after | 
the war. Neither found the implications of the Wavell plan, as it was 
generally called, quite satisfactory. Mr. Gandhi almost immediately objected | 
to the stipulation that the new Government should contain equal proportions 
of caste Hindus and Muslims, which was “stereotyping religious division | 
on the eve of independence”. Various other objections were raised by Mr. 
Gandhi, clarifications were sought on one point or another, and time was 
asked for the Congress Committee, before the conference was held, to con- 
sider the offer in the light of these clarifications. Mr. Jinnah, the Muslim 
League President, also sought clarifications, but without mentioning the 
points on which he desired them, and asked for the postponement of the 
conference in order to consult his working committee. The Viceroy handled 
them both with a mixture of tact and firmness, and finally got them to Simla 
and to the conference table on the appointed days. But, as someone unkindly 
commented, the process had been not unlike that of getting mules into a 
train. 


THE SIMLA CONFERENCE 


THE conference assembled with only one change in its composition. Mr. 
Gandhi had objected that the Congress party must be represented by an 
official of the party and not by himself, who was only an unofficial adviser. 
The Viceroy accordingly invited the Congress President, Maulana Kalam 
Azad. At the same time he informed Mr. Gandhi that, whatever the tech- 
nical position, he would value his help, and Mr. Gandhi came to Simla in the 
capacity of an adviser to the Viceroy and the conference. The conference 
was in session off and on for three weeks, but the story is brief. At the end of 
three sittings the delegates had accepted the British proposals, subject to 
agreement on the composition of the new Central Government and the pro- 
cedure to be adopted in submitting the names of the candidates to the Vice- 
roy. They adjourned to settle this delicate matter—one primarily between 
the parties themselves rather than between them and the Government—by 
private discussion. They reassembled to report no agreement, adjourned to 
try again and reassembled still in a state of disagreement. At this stage the 
Viceroy suggested that, as it seemed to be impossible to adjust the various 
claims in an arithmetical formula, he might try to compose a Government 
which, having regard to the personalities chosen as well as the distribution 
of seats between the parties, might be acceptable as constituting a fair 
balance of power. He invited each party to assist him by submitting the 
names of individuals they wanted to have in the Council, but made it clear 
that he would not necessarily restrict his choice to these lists, nor need the 
parties feel committed to accepting any Government he might compose. All 
agreed to co-operate in this way except Mr. Jinnah, who said he must first 
consult the working committee of the Muslim League. The committee’s 
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decision was against submitting a list of names without an assurance— 
which the Viceroy refused to give—that all the Muslim members of the 
Council would be chosen from it. The Viceroy nevertheless composed 
a tentative Government; but Mr. Jinnah refused to accept the Muslim 
representation, and the conference was at an end. 

The conference thus broke on Mr. Jinnah, but its failure was in fact due to 
the absence of any understanding between the main parties on the prin- 
ciples of the future constitutional settlement. Mr. Gandhi, as already 


7 mentioned, had objected to the British stipulation that the new Government 


should contain equal proportions of Hindus and Muslims. His reason was 
that, having regard to the composition of the conference—from which the 
communal Hindu organization, the Mahasabha, was excluded—this party 


7 formula reduced the Congress party to the level of a caste Hindu organiza- 
9 tion. This would prejudice the status of the Congress party in the constitu- 


tional controversy, in which the Congress claimed to be the spokesman of all 
] Indians, regardless of creed or caste, who stood for independence on the 


7 basis of a united India. Mr. Gandhi accordingly preferred that parity should 


Ea 


» 9 be inter-party—that is between the Congress party and the Muslim League— 


rather than inter-communal, the effect of which would be to recognize the 
tight of the Congress party to be represented by members of any or all com- 
munities. 

For various reasons the Congress working committee took a different 
view. Congress-League parity meant that, if Congress wanted to have the 
Muslim constituents represented in the Council, they could do so only at the 
expense of the caste Hindu representation; for the Muslim League, being 
quite frankly a communal organization, would not nominate Hindus. On the 
other hand, under caste-Hindu-Muslim parity and provided their status as 
a political organization of all communities, including Muslims, was acknow- 


} ledged, the Congress party could claim all the Hindu seats and some of the 


Muslim seats as well. The Viceroy met them to the extent that he allowed all 
parties to nominate whom they pleased to the Council. The Congress 
responded by giving him a complete team in which there were five anti- 
Pakistan Hindus, two Congress Muslims, pro-Congress politicians from the 
minor communities and three members of the Muslim League. It was in 
fact the National Government of the Nationalist Hindu aspiration. 

Ranged against Congress were the scheduled castes’ representatives, who 
wanted three representatives in the Council selected by them and not by 
Congress. The scheduled castes are bitterly hostile to Congress, although on 
economic and social rather than constitutional issues. But the main opposi- 
tion came from the Muslim League. Taking their stand on the two-nation 
theory, which is the basis of their claim to the division of India, the Muslim 
League had made it a condition of their entry into an interim Government 
that they should have equality with the Hindus, which meant, they explained, 
equality of political power for the Muslim League with anti-Pakistan 
elements. That implied that the Muslim League would be content with 
nothing less than half the Cabinet. By way of compromise they gave it to be 
understood that they were prepared to co-operate if given the whole bloc 
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of Muslim seats, which were expected to number five in the Council of 
fifteen. As things were, however, they conceived themselves threatened with 
the loss of two to Congress and one to the Muslim Premier of the Punjab with 
whom the League has a family quarrel. The League might accordingly be 
reduced in the Council to such a minority that, having regard to the inten- 
tions of the Congress party—which they heartily distrusted—and to the 
known inclination of the British in favour of a united India, the Muslims of 
India would before long, the Viceroy’s veto notwithstanding, find themselves 
subjected in fact to government at the centre by a Hindu majority. 

The Muslim League leader accordingly refused to compromise on the 
claim that all the Muslims in the Council should be chosen by the Muslim 
League. It was not an easy claim to justify on the basis of the present political 
situation in the Legislatures in India, although the elections, of which there 
have been none in the Provinces since 1937 or at the centre since 1934, might 
radically alter the situation in favour of the League. On the other hand, the 
Congress party’s claim to a seat for the Nationalist Muslims at the centre is 
equally dubious. The day when Congress could claim political influence 
among Muslims is over, although they still have some distinguished Muslim 
supporters; and the North-West Frontier Province—but there is no com- 
munal problem there—has at present a Congress Ministry. Although the 
Viceroy refused to acknowledge that the Muslim League was the only 
political organization of the Muslims, the evidence is that he did not intend 
to concede to Congress the claim to a Nationalist Muslim seat either. 

The break-up of the conference found the Congress party annoyed that 
the Viceroy had not implemented the Wavell plan without the Muslim 
League. However, the imposition of what would virtually have been a Con- 
gress Government on what is by far the largest political organization of the 
Muslims was excluded, not only by the terms of reference to the conference, 
but also by the fact that it might well turn out a somewhat dangerous experi- 
ment for those who have to enforce it. The Muslim League for their part 
demanded that the British Government should give them an opportunity 
through elections to prove the representative status which they claimed at 
Simla. The main conclusion to be drawn from the failure of the conference 
is that effective progress in the transfer of power to India depends on the 
possibility of finding ways and means of removing the Muslim fear of Hindu 
domination at the centre. Pakistan is one answer, but there may be otheis 
less drastic. 


India, 
July 1945. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
UNFORESEEN LANDSLIDE 


O anyone outside this country the election results must have been 

inexplicable. Looked at from close at hand, the most remarkable feature 
of all was that they were not in the least foreseen. We have, like everyone 
dse, our political prophets and experts, men trained to gauge the political 
temperature aright. This time, irrespective of party, they were all of them 
wrong. 

The story goes—how true it is one cannot tell, but it bears the marks of 
credibility—that Mr. Churchill and Mr. Attlee, speculating together at 
Potsdam before the count, agreed that the most likely outcome would be to 
lave the Churchill Government with a majority of about twenty; and 
neither can have relished such a prospect, because in a House of 640 members 
any majority under fifty provides too slight a working margin. Whether 
one cheers or weeps at the substantial Labour majority which has eventuated, 
we can all concur that a stalemate would have been noxious. The most 
deplorable of all possibilities would have been the necessity for another early, 
and probably equally inconclusive, General Election. 

Though these risks have been averted by the country’s decision, they were 
teal enough. It was wishful thinking to have imagined that an election stale- 
mate would have brought about a restoration of the war-time all-party 
coalition. One of the events of the annual Labour party conference, held at 
Blackpool towards the end of May, was a declaration that Labour would in 
no circumstances enter into another coalition with the Conservatives after 
the election was over. At best, the fight in the constituencies would have 
been too fresh in the minds of both sides to make a subsequent renewal of 
the alliance anything but difficult and uneasy. The declaration at Blackpool 
tendered it impossible, in so far as any development in politics is that. 

Had a stalemate between Labour and Conservatives occurred, and had the 
“Sinclair Liberals” won sufficient seats to let them count as a parliamentary 
force, there might well have followed a kind of auction to win their support, 
so that one or other of the main parties could, with them, have formed a 
Government. They for their part not merely framed their programme in 
such a way as to leave a subsequent collaboration with either of the other 
parties possible, but, with a candour surprising to the onlooker and apparently 
not much to the liking of the electors, avowed that this was just what they 
were doing. In the result this section (the main section) of the great Liberal 
party of old days put up 307 candidates and had 295 of them defeated, so the 
question did not arise. 

That they so overrated their chances as to deem it worth while to run more 
than 300 candidates can be ascribed not to mere political ignorance, but to 
the natural illusions of optimism. But the complete failure of observers 
and commentators to spot the likelihood of a Labour landslide constitutes a 
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political fact of a new order. The tendencies in the minds of our electors, 1 
now numbering 32 millions, have proved themselves inscrutable up to the onl 
very day of the poll. If this has happened once, may it not happen again? Bro 
Or is the mystification a derivative of the war, and of the six-year interval whi 
which it has imposed upon the normally continuous process of contest the 
between the parties ? the 





DEMISE OF THE COALITION 


THE coalition Government, formed by Mr. Churchill just as Hitler invaded 
Holland and Belgium in May 1940, lasted a few days more than five years. 
As soon as the German war was seen to be drawing to a close, its continued 
existence became problematical. So long as the nation’s survival remained 
at stake, pre-war domestic differences between the parties could be sub- 
merged, But they remained near the surface; and, as danger receded, only a 
Prime Minister less passionately interested in war decisions could have had 
the time and the patience to keep them smoothed out. As it was, a kind of 
Cabinet paralysis was creeping over action in the sphere of domestic 
decisions, which needed to be taken early, if the post-war reconstruction 
process was not to be braked. The representatives of the different parties in 
the War Cabinet did not agree on solutions. There was nothing to make 
them agree. Why, in any case, try and reach a compromise by concessions, 
if a General Election is due shortly and may give your party a mandate to 
proceed as it likes ? 

It was out of this background that there came, soon after the collapse of 
Germany, an invitation from Mr. Churchill to each of the party leaders 
allied with him in the Government. We have finished the first stage, he said 
in effect. Stay with me for the next stage too, until Japan is beaten. If this 
necessitates prolonging the life of Parliament by yet another year, we will 
get over that by a referendum or some such means. But if your party will 
not undertake to remain in the Government till the end of the Japanese war, 
I must give you notice that I shall ask the King to grant an early Dissolution, 
for we cannot carry on with an all-party Government which has lost its 
reason for coherence. Put bluntly, the argument behind the second alterna- 
tive in Mr. Churchill’s mind was, no doubt, that he could not afford to let 
the Labour party choose whatever might be the most favourable moment to 
them for breaking up the coalition. 

There is evidence that Mr. Attlee and possibly some of his leading | 
colleagues would have liked to maintain the alliance until the Japanese too 
were finished. Certainly Mr. Churchill cherished hopes of that, in spite of 
strong pressure for an early election from his friend and colleague Lord 
Beaverbrook, who afterwards proved himself a most unskilful election 
tactician. However, the Labour party talked over the Churchill offer in 
secret session at their conference, and would have none of it. For some time 
past the Labour rank-and-file, justifiably as the event proved, had been all 
out for going to the country with their own untrammelled Socialist pro- 
gramme. No one could have diverted them from this. 

Sir Archibald Sinclair, for his Liberals, returned a similar negative answer. 
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They too claimed freedom to lay their own policy before the country. The 
only reply offering continued support to Mr. Churchill came from Mr. Ernest 
Brown, leader of the other Liberal wing, the so-called “Liberal Nationals”, 
who in policy and outlook have become practically indistinguishable from 
the Conservatives. Historically the differentiation is that, until the split in 
the Liberal party thirteen years ago on the tariff issue, individually they were 
Liberals. Conversations to heal that split have always proved unavailing. 


THE CARETAKER INTERLUDE 


So the coalition Government ended, and Mr. Churchill met Parliament on 
May 29 with a new “caretaker” Administration composed wholly of Con- 
servatives, Liberal Nationals, and non-party men such as Lord Woolton, 
Lord Leathers, Sir John Anderson, Sir Andrew Duncan, and Sir James 
Grigg. The small War Cabinet numbering seven or eight was replaced by a 
new Cabinet of sixteen. Acerbities marked the first day’s sitting when the new 
Government met the House. The party birds were stretching their wings. 
The old Parliament was. dissolved on June 15, and nomination day was 
June 25. The state of the parties at the Dissolution, and the number of 
andidates nominated by each, are given below. These figures show that 
the Conservatives and their “‘National” allies, in spite of by-election losses, 
still retained a majority of about 170 as their legacy from the last General 
Election in 1935. They also reveal the numerical magnitude of the fruitless 
‘Sinclair Liberal” challenge, in contrast with the few candidates run by 
the Communists or the new Common Wealth party. 
Seats at Candidates 
N Seated 








Dissoluti 
Conservative . : ; ‘ . 358 554 
Liberal National . ‘ ; : : 26 si 
National Labour. 3 ; ’ . 5 : 
National ‘ ‘ 7 5 
Labour 4 : : ; . 163 603 
Liberal (“Sinclair”). : : ‘ : 18 307 
Common Wealth . a : 4 “ 4 23 
I.L.P. 3 5 
Communist . . ; : : I 21 
Scottish Nationalist ; ‘ I 8 
Welsh Nationalist « : ; : ‘ — 8 
Irish Nationalist. . . ‘ : ; 2 3 
Independents ‘ . : ’ ; 23 81 
Seats vacant . ‘ : f - ; 7 — 
615 1,679 


July 5 was fixed as the date of the General Election. Inevitably it had to 
te fought on a register of voters which, although outwardly up to date, had 
ben compiled during February and March under war-time difficulties 
ind was consequently far from perfect. That can have made no practical 
lifference to the result, but the accidental omission of many names, on the 
Service and on the civilian side, caused much heartburning. 

The feature which most people hope that we shall never have to enchate 
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again was the interval of three weeks between the poll and the count. This 
was arranged to make it possible for troops ‘serving overseas, as far away 
as Burma, to vote by post if they preferred that to voting by proxy. The 
election addresses of the candidates were flown out to them, and the ballot 
papers were flown back. No one (except some University voters) need have 
been excluded by distance from exercising the franchise. 


RivaAL PROGRAMMES 


EAcH party, of course, put forth its official declaration of policy or election 
manifesto. It would be stretching the truth to say that any of them bulked 
really large in the actual election campaign. Party leaders, party managers 
and candidates seem to despair at an early stage of attempting to convey in 
any detail to the masses of electors what they really stand for. A broad 
impression is given, no doubt, but the discrediting of the other side still 
appears to be an easier and more seductive form of electioneering. On this 
occasion the Government manifesto was the more practical and indeed the 
more enlightened document, but the Conservatives were tempted away from 
it on to side-issues. The Labour party used theirs to better effect, yet they 
too traded largely on the appeal to prejudice. They naturally claim the vote 
as a nation-wide endorsement of Socialist policy. Most impartial people 
would say, however, that the average man or woman who voted for a 
Labour candidate was voting anti-Conservative more definitely than pro- 
Labour. 

The Government declaration of policy put Imperial and international 
affairs and military defence in the foreground. It proposed to base the whole 
of Britain’s international policy on a recognition that in world affairs she 
must “act in the closest possible concert with all other parts of the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. . . . In particular, the whole subject of Imperial 
defence must be reviewed in relation to our world responsibilities and to 
modern weapons.” It reasserted the Four Year Plan of post-war domestic 
legislation, on which Mr. Churchill delivered a famous broadcast in 1943, 
and it entirely committed the Conservative party to support of measures 
based on the White Papers produced by the Coalition Government out- 
lining a national health service, a comprehensive insurance scheme, and a 
policy for full employment. It described the housing plan in particular 
detail, giving target figures. It declared for “Imperial co-operation, leading 
to international co-operation, in the orderly production and marketing of 
food”: for the home farmer, a policy of “stable markets and prices”, in 
return for which “all occupiers and owners of agricultural land must maintain 
a reasonable standard of good husbandry”. It argued for “the removal of 
controls as quickly as the need for them disappears”, while agreeing that 
“some will continue to be needed until normal times return”. It proposed 
legislation to set up an independent tribunal before which charges of abuse 
of monopoly could be laid. 

The Labour manifesto went right in to the attack. It said that after 1918 
“hard-faced men who had done well out of the war” were able to get the 
kind of peace that suited themselves, and that “Big Business” knew that this 
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would happen again “if the people vote into power the party which promises 
to get rid of the controls and so let the profiteers and racketeers have that 
freedom for which they are pleading eloquently on every Tory platform and 
in every Tory newspaper”. On the positive side, it pledged the Labour 
party to public ownership of the Bank of England; a National Investment 
Board to “determine social priorities and promote better timing in private 
investment” ; public ownership of the fuel and power industries, all forms of 
inland transport, and the iron and steel industry; public supervision of 
monopolies and cartels; “a fair return for the farmer and farm worker 
without excessive prices to the consumer”; a new Ministry of Housing and 
Planning, to combine the housing powers of the Ministry of Health with the 
planning powers of the Ministry of Town and Country Planning; a national 
health service; a comprehensive social insurance scheme; “a known expendi- 
ture on armaments as our contribution to the protection of peace, an 
expenditure that should diminish as the world becomes accustomed to the 
prohibition of war through an effective collective security”; and, finally, 
the promotion of “mutual understanding and cordial co-operation be- 
tween the Dominions, the advancement of India to full self-government, 
and the planned progress of our Colonial dependencies”. 


EVENTS OF THE CAMPAIGN 
THouGH these summaries are inadequate, here were the policies. Mr. 
Churchill was personally responsible, however, for pushing right into the 
forefront of the election campaign, and elevating to headline importance in 


the Conservative press one or two matters which, however damaging to 
Labour they might have been, gave many voters the impression that the 
Conservatives were not sufficiently interested in their own programme. 

The first arose out of an ill-judged intervention by the versatile Professor 
Laski, who as chairman of the Labour party executive called in question 
the capacity of his own party leader, Mr. Attlee, to accept Mr. Churchill’s 
invitation to go with him to Potsdam before the election results were known, 
unless he went in the strictly limited capacity of a mere observer. The 
implication was that the Labour party, if elected to power, must be entirely 
free to depart from the international policy of its predecessors. 

This common conception in Labour circles outside Parliament that 
Labour M.P.s are not responsible representatives, but tied delegates, con- 
stantly threatens the party’s reputation, because the average British elector 
does not take at all kindly to the idea that his elected representative is 
answerable not to him but to some secret party caucus. In present circum- 
stances, however, with all the end-of-the-war problems looming up, the 
electorate was not in the mood to be distracted by the Laski affair, much as 
Mr. Churchill and others made of it. It was a serious point, but it had 
practically no vote-winning potentialities. 

It is arguable that, this time, the vast majority of the electors had already 
made up their minds which way to vote, before ever the campaign opened. 
But if there was one event during the campaign which influenced votes in 
the mass, it was a passage in Mr. Churchill’s first broadcast. The B.B.C, 
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allotted ten periods of 20 minutes each to Government spokesmen, ten to 
Labour and four to the Liberals, besides shorter periods to Common Wealth 
and the Communists. Thus it became the first General Election here in 
which the radio was given a chance to play its full part as the most universal 
medium for disseminating the ideas of the political leaders. 

An enormous listening audience was attracted. The broadcasts were not 
all of them skilled performances. Whether the twenty-four nightly talks 
actually helped millions of doubtful voters to reach decisions, it would be 
bold to say. They were commonly regarded as a grand, but terribly con- 
fusing, political debate. ‘The technique of election use of the microphone for 
party purposes is capable of improvement. Two broadcasts which were 
admitted on all sides to be among the most persuasive were made by non- 
party men, Sir John Anderson and Lord Woolton, in support of the 
Government. 

Mr. Churchill kept four of the series for himself, and in the first he gave 
pungent expression to his hatred of Socialism. ‘“‘A free Parliament is odious 
to the Socialist doctrinaire. . .. No Socialist system can be established without 
a political police. ... They would have to fall back on some form of Gestapo.” 
Whether or not this is correct as prophecy, it was foolish talk for the 
occasion. It did not ring true. It seemed so far away from the Labour party 
as the people knew it. 

But what caused shrewd Labour supporters to rub their hands when they 
heard that broadcast was something more subtle. Winston Churchill the 
incomparable war leader stood on a pedestal, towering over his contem- 
poraries, the one national figure. Nothing which his political opponents 
might say or do could push him off, if he chose to stay there, the great man 
to whom all looked up. And then, at the very outset of the election, he 
deliberately walked off the pedestal himself, down into the party arena, 
sacrificing the position above mere party which he might so easily have 
claimed. 

It is now clear that from that day onward the election was lost—if it was 
not lost long before. While the sun shone, Lord Beaverbrook (still a member 
of the Government) went on making hay with an irresponsible /aissez-faire 
policy of his own, blazoned in the newspapers under his control, which 
queered the pitch for Conservative candidates who put forward a reasoned 
case for free enterprise tempered with limited Government intervention and 
claimed (rightly) that that was official Government policy. Towards the end 
of the campaign Mr. Churchill, with a giant’s strength despite his 70 years, 
undertook immense personal tours, speaking from his car to enormous 
open-air concourses which gathered to see and hear him. They gave him a 
wonderful popular demonstration—but, when polling-day came, the places 
which he had visited did not return his candidates. 


RESULTS—AND CAusEs 
THE count on July 26 showed that Labour had secured some 11,900,000 
votes, Conservatives 8,900,000, and the Sinclair Liberals 2,200,000. It was 
the first election since 1910 in which the Conservatives did not obtain more 
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votes than any other single party. The results can perhaps most conveniently 
be seen by adding a third column (seats in the new Parliament) to the table 
on page 353, while bearing in mind that owing to a partial redistribution of 
over-large constituencies the number of seats in the House has been tem- 
porarily increased by twenty-five : 


Seats at Candidates Seats in new 


Dissolution Nominated Parliament 
Conservative . . : : A 358 554 198 


Liberal National ; : . 26 51 13 
National Labour . ; ‘ ; : 5 

National ; 4 7 “ 
Labour A ; : : . : 163 603 

Liberal (“‘Sinclair’’) : : : : 18 307 

Common Wealth . ‘ : : : 4 23 

I.L.P. 5 2 PF : 5 

Communist . < ‘ . : : I 21 
Scottish Nationalist : : ; . I 8 
Welsh Nationalist : . ; : — 8 
Irish Nationalist . - ; ; ; 2 3 


Independents S : : ‘ ; 23 81 
Seats vacant E . ‘ . ; 7 -- 


615 1,679 640 
Even if it could count on no supporters from other groups, the Labour party 
would have a clear majority of 146 over all comers. 

How has it come about? Fundamentally, because the Conservative party 
has dominated successive Governments for 24 out of the last 27 years, and a 
people tired and sorely tried by war hardships and scarcities felt that any 
change might be for the better. Then the question at once arises—how did 
they come to hold the Conservatives solely to blame, when the Conservative 
leader had by common consent done more than any living man to save them 
from annihilation? The answer to that is, for a full understanding of the 
election, at least as important as the first reason given. Without cessation 
throughout the war propaganda from the Left (not always from official 
Labour) had continued at work, nationally and in the constituencies, im- 
puting Conservative self-seeking and guilt, assiduously drawing a line 
between Mr. Churchill and the rest of his party, representing ceaselessly 
that Tory members had only their own interests at heart, never the national 
interest, and that even if they seemed honourable men themselves that was 
of no moment, because they were in the grip of the party machine, and the 
party machine was controlled by Big Business and profit-seekers. 

Normal electioneering stuff, no doubt, of the sort that a healthy party 
will up and answer. But this time there was a difference. The Conservatives 
had practically disbanded their organization when war broke out. Their 
constituency agents went into the Forces, while the Labour agents went back 
to trade-union positions in industry. The Conservatives interpreted the 
war-time political truce as an agreement to refrain from party propaganda. 
The Labour party interpreted it, with literal exactitude, as an agreement to 
refrain from contesting war-time by-elections in seats held by their opponents. 
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In emphasizing the often overlooked importance of the propaganda factor, 
one must be careful not to give an exaggerated impression. It was not the 
case that throughout the war the Labour organization in every constituency 
was working full blast. In many it was throttled right down. But certain 
organs of the popular press did not equally restrain themselves, and a series 
of mainly anonymous books of the most vitriolic anti-Tory type, produced 
by a left-wing publisher, secured a very wide circulation and fanned 
the flame, especially in the Services. Candidates at the election say with 
confidence that the Conservatives received not more than one-quarter of the 
Service votes. But the Service votes were not the whole explanation. In total 
they were nothing like enough to turn the election. 

It was the urban working class and the lower middle class which, for the 
first time in history, voted principally Labour. In the main, the country 
districts retained their Conservative loyalty. Labour candidates did not find 
that they were making much impression on the professional classes or the 
more residential districts, but this appeal was skilfully and moderately 
couched to attract and not to frighten lower middle class voters. That 
emotional rather than intellectual causes gave Labour their victory is borne 
out by the fact that there was no trace of the landslide and indeed no 
perceptible swing towards Labour in the university constituencies. 

The main motives behind the mass Labour poll could hardly be put more 
forthrightly or more genuinely than in this letter received by a Conservative 
candidate after the declaration :— 


“T am a working man and have voted Conservative all my life. But what benefits 
or gratitude have the ordinary people received from your party? It is the big in- 
dustrialists and the upper class, whom you uphold, that expect big dividends and 
cheap labour to fall into their lap. Yours was the party that was in power between 
the two wars, and what did the working people get? Why, the dole, means test, 
low wages, Munich, and the war, and who were the men who praised Hitler before 
the war? Read Your M.P. and Guilty Men [two of the anonymous books above 
mentioned] and you will find that they were all Tory M.P.s. But now the ordinary 
people of this country have begun to use their brains and think for themselves, and 
are in no mood to be put off with vain promises,” 


That is the authentic voice, that is the conglomeration of ideas, which 
determined the issue of the General Election, swept good and bad Labour 
candidates into Parliament and good and bad Conservatives irresistibly out, 
and (as an incident which there are signs that many voters did not foresee) 
deposed Mr. Churchill from the Premiership. Feckless maybe, but wholly 
understandable after six years of war, hardship, deprivation, and one-sided 
publicity. Now the electorate, which is a little surprised at what it has done, 
expects very great results and returns from the party which it has voted into 
power—the party which has freely asserted that vested interests, such as 
Labour can sweep away, have been the main obstacles to all sorts of progress. 

Great Britain, 

August 1945. 





CANADA 


THE GENERAL ELECTION 


HE Canadian General Election has returned Mr. King with an effective, 

if not exactly a comfortable, majority over all other parties. Including 
a few who ran as “independent” Liberals in the Province of Quebec, mainly 
because they wished to dissociate themselves even from the Government’s 
modified form of conscription for service outside Canada, he should be able 
to count on some 130 supporters in a House of Commons of 245 members. 
It is not too handsome but it should serve. 

While the result cannot be described as altogether unexpected, it is prob- 
able that most observers expected the Liberals to do not quite so well as 
they did, and the two chief Opposition parties, the Progressive Conservatives 
and the C.C.F., to do somewhat better. This was particularly true of the 
Province of Ontario, where only a week earlier in the Provincial election 
the Progressive Conservatives under the leadership of Provincial Premier 
George Drew had obtained 66 seats out of 90, almost exactly the same 
number that party was able to gain later in the whole of Canada. Similarly 
surprising was the failure of the C.C.F. to win a single seat in Ontario or 
Quebec; the victory of the former member in Cape Breton South, a Nova 
Scotia mining district, left him the sole representative of that party east of 
the Prairies. 

To those who remembered the cool reception the former Minister of 
National Defence, Colonel Ralston, was reported to have had on his trip 
overseas last autumn, the substantial proportion of the service vote (35 per 
cent) cast in favour of Government candidates also came as something of 
a shock. So also in all probability did the fact that the C.C.F. received twice 
as large a percentage of the votes cast by the armed forces (32 per cent) 
as of those by civilians (16 per cent). This gain, however, was less at the 
expense of the two major parties than of those grouped as “others” in the 
tabulations, Social Credit, Independents, &c., who won only minor support 
from the services. One of the odd features of the service vote, apart from the 
fact that it was relatively light—some 341,000 out of an estimated total of 
750,000 eligible—was its negligible effect on the election as a whole. It 
changed the result in only two or three seats. Ironically enough, one of 
these was that of the Prime Minister himself, who found his slim plurality 
changed to a defeat when the votes were counted from overseas. It is not 
expected, however, that this will prove more than a brief embarrassment. 

This election was the most emphatic demonstration yet seen of the 
extremely sectional character of political opinion in Canada. Although the 
Liberals elected either the majority of the members or else a respectable 
minority in seven of the Provinces, in Alberta they were successful in only 
two constituencies, and in Saskatchewan only the Hon. James Gardiner 
and one other member remained as vestiges of the once powerful Liberal 
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machine in that Province. The strength of the Progressive Conservative and 
C.C.F. parties was even more concentrated. The Progressive Conservatives 
did succeed in electing at least one member in every Province; but in four 
of them, Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskatchewan, 
they had one only, and in Manitoba and Alberta two each, both their Alberta 
seats being in the city of Calgary. Of the C.C.F. total of 28 members 
elected, 18 will come from Saskatchewan, 5 from Manitoba, and 4 from 
British Columbia. There are five Provinces in which it has no representation 
at all. The Social Credit party remains in control of Alberta, where it won 
13 out of 17 seats, but it has no representation elsewhere, although it ran a 
number of candidates and polled a lot of votes in the Province of Quebec. 

One of the oddities, therefore, is the fact that, whereas in the United States 
the left-wing New Dealers have always found their greatest strength in the 
large centres of population, in Canada the strength of the two more radical 
parties, C.C.F. and Social Credit, is concentrated on the Prairies. Even 
Spadina, Toronto, which returned a Labour Progressive (Communist) to the 
Provincial Legislature, elected Lieut.-Colonel Croll, a Liberal, tothe Dominion 
House by a handsome majority. Of the larger centres, only Winnipeg 
with two C.C.F. members out of four and Vancouver with one C.C.F. out 
of five elected any C.C.F. members, although in all the principal cities the 
party polled substantial minority votes. 

After election day the issues and controversies tend to be as dead as a week- 
old fish and give off much the same reminiscent aroma. There is probably 
not much point, therefore, in speculating about the motives that led the 
Canadian people to vote as they did. Mr. King appealed mainly on his 
record and the general inadvisability of a change at this time, particularly in 
the field of foreign relations. Once Mr. Cardin’s effort to form an independent 
French-Canadian party collapsed (because, it is rumoured, he could not find 
the necessary financial support), it was plain the Liberal hold on Quebec 
would not be seriously disturbed. The Bloc Populaire turned out to have 
even less strength than was expected, electing only two members, neither 
of whom incidentally was the ebullient Mr. Houde, Mayor of Montreal, who 
was defeated in Montreal St. Mary. Outside of Quebec the Opposition 
parties were handicapped by the fact that in certain important fields, notably 
those of finance, war production and air training, the record of the Govern- 
ment had been admittedly good. The man-power issue, which had been 
relied on particularly by the Progressive Conservatives, seems to have died 
with the end of the war in Europe. Apparently not even the men overseas 
paid much attention to it, and at home no one seemed to feel that the problem 
of meeting Canada’s limited commitments in the Pacific was sufficiently 
serious to outweigh other considerations. Mr. King fought a vigorous and 
effective campaign, and possibly was aided by minor tactical errors on the part 
of his chief opponents. Perhaps the Progressive Conservatives were handi- 
capped by the fact that their leader, Mr. Bracken, had not found a seat in the 
previous House of Commons and consequently had no opportunity to 
impress his personality on the public consciousness through the publicity 
given its proceedings; perhaps, too, they were not well advised in having 
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Mr. George McCullagh, publisher of the Toronto Globe and Mail, speak over 
the radio on their behalf in the closing days of the campaign, thereby giving 
colour to Mr. King’s contention that they were Toronto dominated. Perhaps 
the C.C.F. was unwise in having its national Chairman and Secretary, 
Messrs. Scott and Lewis, write their book Make This Your Canada. Although 
it was an able effort in many ways, there may still be political shrewdness 
in the old wish that “mine adversary had written a book”. 

But it would be a mistake to attach too much importance to such things, 
and the Canadian public is not wasting much thought on them. Once again 
Mr. King has kept his strength in Quebec and managed to gather enough 
support elsewhere to enable him to carry on. The pattern is therefore 
familiar, and Canadians are thinking of the future and of the composition 
of the new House of Commons as the basis of future government. From this 
point of view the general attitude seems to be one of complacency, with the 
situation giving some satisfaction to all.parties. Mr. King has his majority 
and all but two of his Cabinet Ministers, one of the casualties being a recent 
appointment and the other General MacNaughton, whose political career, 
notwithstanding the guarded remarks of the Prime Minister at his first press 
conference following the election, can safely be said to be at an end for the 
time being at least. The Progressive Conservatives have increased their 
numbers substantially and have elected their leader Mr. Bracken with all his 
principal lieutenants except Mr. McTague. The C.C.F. has doubled the 
number of its members and has Mr. Coldwell, always one of the most 
effective debaters in the House. There is no chance that the new House will 
convey the impression so often given by the old, one of Government 
benches completely dominating the Opposition both in numbers and ability. 
One of the encouraging things about this election was that the qualities of 
the individual candidates seemed to have had more weight with the electors 
than they sometimes do. On the Liberal side, as has been said, almost all the 
Cabinet Ministers were re-elected and also the Hon. C. G. Power, who was 
a Minister not so long ago and well may be again. The Progressive Conserva- 
tives in addition to Mr. Bracken have Mr. Diefenbaker, Mr. Graydon, two 
distinguished soldiers, General Pearkes, V.C., and Colonel Merritt, V.C., 
and Mr. J. M. Macdonnell, whose victory in Muskoka, Ontario, is recognized 
as a personal triumph. The new House may disappoint in statesmanship but 
at least it should not be dull. 

Less encouraging, perhaps, the results may appear to those both here and 
abroad who hoped for the emergence of a strong Canadian public opinion 
united on the broad lines of approach to the admittedly grave problems 
confronting us. In whatever direction one turns the picture appears to be one 
of sharp disagreement rather than of unanimity, of strong sectionalism rather 
than national unity. But beneath surface discords it is possible to find a large 
measure of agreement among the three major parties. In external affairs 
there is little disposition to question the traditional cornerstones of Canadian 
policy, friendship and co-operation with both the United Kingdom and the 
United States, and the war has convinced almost everyone that Canada’s 
Commonwealth and American relations must be brought within the frame- 
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work of a wider internationalism. ‘The Canadian delegation to San Francisco 
was tepresentative of the three major parties and went there with an almost 
unanimous mandate from the previous House of Commons. Canada knows 
that in the new air age it is not only next door to Britain and the United 
States but also next door to Russia across the Arctic. This fact will largely 
determine the policy of any Canadian Government. 


CANADA AT SAN FRANCISCO 


THE CLAIM OF THE MIDDLE POWERS 


Canapa’s delegates went to San Francisco with four main objectives in the 
way of amendments to the Dumbarton Oaks draft. None was fully achieved. 
All were approached closely enough to let the Canadians return satisfied that 
they had got the essentials of their desire. The United Nations Charter was 
such as not only to make formal ratification by the Canadian Parliament a 
foregone conclusion but also to enlist the kind of public loyalty without 
which no paper commitment has much worth. 

Canada was in a delicate position on the issues of international organiza- 
tion. Like the United States, Canada has and will continue to have a large 
body of opinion that might be called “isolationist” for lack of a better word. 
It will be a continuing problem of Canadian statesmanship to convince this 
section of the nation that Canada’s own interests are being served by our 
active participation in international affairs. Particularly it will be necessary 
to convince these Canadians that, when Canada acts in world affairs, she acts 
upon her own decision. In any future conflict or threat of conflict, the very 
suspicion that Canadians were being called to fight at the behest of others 
would be politically lethal. This is why Canada’s most important objective 
was to write into the Charter a formal guarantee that in no circumstances 
would Canada be called upon to send troops without having had a vote on 
the decisions which the troops were to execute. Canada did not demand that 
her troops should be sent only with her consent—that is, she did not demand 
a veto. All she asked was a vote. This request was so important polliti- 
cally in Canada that there is some doubt whether the Canadian Parliament 
would have ratified the Charter had the request been refused outright. 

Even as it was, the final Charter fell a good deal short of the original 
Canadian amendments. Canada asked that aay State, not a member of the 
Security Council, should have temporary membership on the Council with full 
voting rights whenever the subject under discussion specially affected that 
State. This suggestion was not accepted by the Big Five. The Russians feared 
it would expand the Security Council on occasion to unwieldy size, and even 
the British felt it would unduly restrict the Council’s power of decision. But 
another Canadian amendment was accepted in substance if not in the same 
words—that any nation should have a vote in decisions concerning the use 
of that nation’s armed forces. Canada would have had the nation in ques- 
tion made a temporary member of the Council in this case too. The final 
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Charter does not mention “temporary membership”, but it does provide 
that any member so desiring shall “participate in the decisions” affecting 
its own forces. This the Canadian delegates felt was enough. 

Closely allied to Canada’s desire for guaranteed consultation and voting 
rights was her desire for some recognition in the Charter of what has been 
called “‘middle Power” status. This was a concern shared by all those nations 
which, like Canada, had made considerable contribution to the strength of 
the United Nations and would be counted upon for similar aid in the future. 
Australia would have limited membership in the Security Council wholly to 
what Dr. Evatt called “security Powers”—i.e. Powers which had shown 
themselves “able and willing” to fight in the cause of world security. The 
Canadian amendment did not go nearly so far as that. Canada wanted to 
ensure that the “‘middle” Powers had some special rights to the non-perma- 
nent seats on the Security Council—she felt it unfair that such belligerent 
nations as herself or the Netherlands should be put upon the same footing 
as Liberia, as they had been at Dumbarton Oaks. At the same time the 
Canadians recognized the disadvantages of attempting to write too rigid a 
formula into the Charter. 

Canada’s suggestion was, therefore, that the General Assembly should 
make rules for the election of non-permanent members to the Security 
Council, “in order to ensure that due weight be given to the contribution 
of members to the maintenance of international peace and security and the 
performance of their obligations to the United Nations”. From the outset 
the Big Five were ready to accept the principle at least of this amendment. 
But they tacked on also, and apparently with equal status, a provision that 
due regard be paid to geographical location. This sop to the “regional bloc” 
sentiment in Canada’s view would have cancelled out the “due weight” 
given to members’ contributions. It would have ended, Canadian delegates 
feared, in the same kind of rotation that prevailed at Geneva, which Canada 
has long regarded as not good enough. 

There was no hope of dropping the “geographical location” line altogether, 
and no such suggestion was made. But Canadians did want to write in some 
assurance that contribution would be the primary consideration, and location 
only the secondary. They succeeded at last in putting in the phrase “in the 
first instance”’—Article 23 of the Charter says “due regard” should be 
“specially paid, in the first instance to the contributions”, and so on, “and 
also to equitable geographical distribution”. However satisfied that the 
words “in the first instance” mean “primarily”, Canadians are still a little 
disquieted to recall that all their efforts to substitute the word “primarily” 
for the somewhat ambiguous phrase “in the first instance” were in vain. 
On the whole, however, they are satisfied with the protection that “middle 
Powers” have won. They are assured of membership on the Security Council 
oftener, at least, than the law of averages would put them there. They are 
assured of a vote on all decisions affecting the use of their own forces. That 
is not all they had hoped for, but it will do. 

Canada shared, of course, the desire of all the smaller Powers for some 
modification of the veto privileges of the Big Five. However, even before 
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going to San Francisco the Canadians were aware that on this point the 
Russians were likely to be quite unyielding. Little as Canada liked the Yalta 
formula on voting procedure in the Security Council, she liad already faced 
the question: “Is an organization with the veto and Russia preferable to an 
organization with neither?” And her answer was “Yes”— if no better could 
be got, Canada was resigned to the Yalta formula with its veto power. 

Canadians did feel, however, that the passage of time might alleviate the 
suspicion on which, they believed, the Soviet insistence upon veto privileges 
was based. For this reason Canada set great store by her suggestions for a 
general revision of the Charter after a term of years. A Canadian amendment 
would have made it mandatory that, after ten years, a special conference of 
the United Nations be summoned to consider such a general revision “in the 
light of the experience of its operation”. As the Charter finally came out, 
the constitutional conference “may” be called whenever two-thirds of the 
Assembly and seven members of the Security Council so desire. It is explicitly 
provided, of course, that any changes in the Charter recommended by such 
a conference shall be subject to the Big Five’s veto power. On the other hand, 
the danger that the calling of such a conference might be shelved and never 
put to a vote is averted; it is provided that, after ten years, the proposal to 
call such a conference must be placed on the agenda of the Assembly. 
Canadian delegates were satisfied that on this point their objectives had been 
almost fully attained. 


THE ECONOMIC AND SocrAL CoUNCIL 


THE fourth principal aim of the Canadian delegates was one which they held 
more for international than for national reasons. This was their desire to 
strengthen the Economic and Social Council. 

At Dumbarton Oaks the Economic and Social Council had been omitted 
from the list of “principal organs” of the United Nations and made a rather 
feeble and shadowy appendage of the General Assembly. Indeed the whole of 
Chapter XI of the Dumbarton Oaks draft smacked of afterthought and make-do. 

Canadians deplored this cavalier attitude towards a body which, they felt, 
might well become the most important part of the organization. If the United 
Nations proved successful in preventing wars, they believed, that very success | 
would mean a diminution of importance for the Security Council. It would 
finally become “like the vermiform appendix, an organ with a history but no 
function”, as a reporter of the New York Times put it. And as the Security 
Council declined in status, the Economic and Social Council would rise. 
Moreover, Canada has perhaps a greater interest than any nation in the world 
in a free-flowing international trade. Our economy is absolutely dependent 
on a good volume of world trade, and upon the free exchange of currency 
in connexion therewith. Anything, therefore, which can help the cause of 
international trade is bound to be a special Canadian interest. 

For all of these reasons Canadian delegates paid great attention to the 
committee on economic and social co-operation, and did probably more work 
on this chapter of the Charter than upon any other. The original set of 
Canadian amendments included a complete revision of Chapter [IX of Dum- 
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barton Oaks, which rearranged the order of the chapter, clarified a number 
of its provisions without changing them particularly, and also added some 
new material. In committee it turned out that the Soviet delegate particularly 
would prefer to depart as little as possible from the Dumbarton Oaks frame- 
work. For this reason many of the Canadian suggestions with regard to 
order and arrangement were dropped—it was felt that substance was more 
important than form. And in substance, Canadians believe, their major sug- 
gestions have been adopted in the final Charter, Chapter IX. 

These suggestions were numerous and detailed; but broadly they aimed 
at somewhat increasing the Council’s powers without, however, giving it 
any executive functions or authority to issue specific directives. The powers 
now include the power to initiate studies and make reports and recommenda- 
tions. Also, the Council’s relations with the specialized agencies, such as the 
I.L.O., are more clearly defined than they were at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Canadian delegates were active as well in many other aspects of the San 
Francisco task besides these four special interests. They did a good deal of 
work in the committee on the International Court of Justice, where discus- 
sions were technical but vigorous. They took a considerable part, too, in 
the drafting of the articles relating to the Secretariat of the United Nations. 
They feel that the present Charter gives individuals in the Secretariat improved 
protection against pressure from the Governments whose subjects they are— 
the kind of pressure, for example, that Mussolini tried to put on Italian 
employees of the League. 

On the completed task they look with as much satisfaction, probably, as 
any delegates. As a contributing but not a great Power, Canada suffers 
peculiar disabilities. Remote as the United States from the historic battle- 
fields of the world, Canada cannot reassure her own isolationists by pointing 
to a veto right. And it must be recognized that, while her membership in 
the British Commonwealth increases the readiness of many of her citizens 
to play an active réle in world affairs, it increases the reluctance of not a few. 

But the present war has done much for Canada. It has increased the pride 
of all Canadians in their country and in its strength, It has also shown that 
security is indivisible and that Canada must, in her own interest as well as 
that of others, do everything possible to create an effective international 
system. Recent years have shown, moreover, that Canada’s influence is by 
no means negligible. Her historical and geographical position in relation to 
the United Kingdom and the United States, and her proximity by air to 
Russia, give her a significance in the international scene out of all proportion 
to the size of her population. These facts are now clear to thinking Canadians 
and they are the fundamental considerations underlying both the policy and 
the active participation of Canada at San Francisco. There is every reason 
for confidence that the Canadian people, as well as the Canadian Parliament, 
will support the United Nations under the present Charter, and faithfully 
carry out all their obligations thereunder. 


Canada, 
July 1945. 
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CONCENTRATION ON THE PACIFIC WAR 


EFEAT of Germany brought a sense of relief and sober gratitude in 

Australia, but little ebullition of popular feeling. For one thing, the 
official ammouncement of final surrender came as a slight anti-climax after 
the events of the previous week, and for another, it was widely realized that 
the winning of the war in the Pacific and the reconstruction of stricken 
countries would involve “blood and toil” for some time to come. Gratitude 
and admiration for the conduct of the British people in the last five years 
are deep and general. The war has barely touched Australian soil, and for 
the bulk of the people of this country—save those who have served abroad— 
the impact of bombing on the civil population, and other results of total 
warfare at close quarters, are difficult to imagine; but none fail to realize 
that the ordeal of Britain has saved Australia from sufferings completely 
outside the range of previous experience. 

British leadership stands high. The crushing of Nazi Germany is seen in 
part as the personal triumph of Mr. Churchill, for whom a warm feeling of 
personal affection is shared by persons of all shades of political opinion. 
The brilliant achievements of leaders in the field, and the manifest thorough- 
ness of the vast organization behind such operations as the “D-Day” 
invasion and the bombardment of Germany from the air, have long since 
stilled criticism of “British muddle”. A few such comments were being 
voiced three years ago after the fall of Singapore, but they are now forgotten. 

There is a feeling of deep regret that victory in Europe came too late to 
be witnessed by President Roosevelt, whose death came as a shock to 
Australians. In addition to the part he played in the war itself—a part 
whereof the practical implications were made very plain to the general public 
by the arrival here of large American forces to help stem the threatened 
Japanese invasion in 1942—his social philosophy made a strong appeal. His 
presence at the peace table would have been regarded as one of the best of 
guarantees that the post-war world would be reconstructed on democratic 
and liberal lines. 

Now that the demands of the Allies in Europe upon shipping, materials 
and equipment may be expected gradually to diminish, and that Australian 
airmen and others are returning from Europe, some easing of restrictions 
on the home front is being demanded. Australia’s primary duty, however, 
is accepted as being that of contributing as much as possible to the Pacific 
war. Powerful forces are already pressing in upon Japan, and it is hoped 
that the resources released by the defeat of Germany will result in a knock- 
out blow, although months must elapse before the full weight of those 
resources can be brought to bear. Shipping alone presents a serious obstacle, 
and the great distances of the Pacific are making it difficult to deploy massive 
air and sea forces for want of sufficient advance bases. 
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The public is anxious to see Australia fully represented in the final stage 
of the war. Among other motives is the desire to play as direct and active 
a part as possible in the release of the Eighth Australian Division, taken 
prisoner three years ago in Malaya. 

Uncertainty over the future réle of the Australian forces prevailed during 
the greater part of 1944; and the long spell of idleness undergone by a large 
proportion of the troops was disappointing and demoralizing for the men 
themselves, besides involving an obvious waste of man-power. Australian 
troops were to have participated last year in the invasion of the Philippines; 
but that operation developed so successfully that General MacArthur was 
able to take several short cuts, and did not find it necessary to call upon the 
Australians to perform their allotted tasks, 

The Australian forces have since been increasingly engaged in the nearer 
islands, eliminating Japanese pockets of resistance which General MacArthur 
passed by in his first swift advance. These hostile forces range from handfuls 
of men living in jungle villages up to substantial bodies, estimated to number 
possibly 90,000 in all. Bougainville in the Solomons, New Britain and 
New Guinea are the chief centres of resistance opposing the Australians in 
the nearer islands. For a time these scattered hostile forces received a 
precarious and spasmodic trickle of supplies, but in the main they have been 
living on the country. The Australian Commander-in-Chief has expressed the 
view that they should be promptly and thoroughly eliminated, so that they may 
not settle down as permanent colonists, inter-marrying with the natives. 

The elimination of hostile forces that have been passed by was described 
by the Minister for the Army on one or two occasions last year as “mopping 
up”; and the term and the policy have both evoked warm criticism. “This 
appears to be a secondary réle”, Mr. Menzies declared in April. “Our forces, 
so qualified for major operations, should be employed on tasks of greater im- 
portance, such as the deliverance of Malaya and the Netherlands East Indies.” 

Against such criticism Government speakers advance the view that these 
operations are by no means minor—they no longer describe them as “mop- 
ping up”—and that Australia has a special responsibility for clearing the 
nearer islands. Especially is this true of New Guinea, where Australian 
forces have recently completed the destruction of the remaining Japanese 
in the Wewak area of the former Mandated Territory. Criticism has also 
been met in part by the announcement that the A.I.F. was undertaking the 
major part in new Borneo landings at Tarakan. These operations were 
described by the Australian Cominander-in-Chief as a “complete success”; 
and, after about 16 days of fierce fighting, all key positions of the island had 
been taken, and the Dutch forces advanced from the southernmost extremity 
to link up with the Australians. This success was followed by further 
Australian landings in the Brunei Bay area, on the north-west coast of 
north-east Borneo. On July 1, in the largest combined operation yet carried 
out by Australian forces, another landing was effected at Balikpapan. Fresh 
landings have also been made on the west coast of Bougainville, in the 
Solomons; and from this and other islands there have been a number of 
reports, from war correspondents and others, of inadequate Australian 
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equipment. By comparison with the Americans, it has been claimed that 
Australian soldiers in the jungle have lacked certain modern weapons— 


notably light automatic weapons, and, more particularly, heavy transport 
and road-building material. 


SHIPPING AND SUPPLY 


THESE reports were the subject of some sharp exchanges at Canberra, and 
Ministers were somewhat unsure in answering the critics. The Acting 
Minister for the Army, Senator Fraser, declared at the beginning of March 
that the equipment of the Army in basic weapons was second to none, 
although he admitted that some thousands of tons of bulldozers and other 
mechanical equipment were awaiting transport from the mainland, through 
lack of ships. This immediately drew the fresh objection that the clearing 
of the islands was not a matter of great urgency, and should not have been 
undertaken until ample shipping and supplies were available. 

Shortly afterwards, the Prime Minister announced that Senator Fraser was 
to visit the battle areas to investigate the situation. Senator Fraser’s report 
was generally favourable, although it admitted to local scarcities owing to 
lack of shipping and to difficulties in some places of landing cargoes through 
surf. 

The shipping difficulty is incontestable, for these operations took place 
in the period of acute strain when, as Mr. Churchill described it, the pro- 
longation of the war in Europe overlapped the offensive preparations in the 
Pacific, thus leading to a “double peak” in the demands on shipping. This 
point was not questioned by Opposition critics, although there were some 
like Mr. Menzies who were not satisfied that available ships were being fully 
used, owing to industrial difficulties. Mr. Menzies, however, expressed his 
belief that on the whole Australian forces were adequately equipped for 
their task. 

As the main Pacific front has moved northward, Australia’s rdle has 
progressively changed, until this country has become a major supply base, 
especially for foodstuffs. Australian responsibilities in Europe have, of 
course, not ended with the fighting; and the duty of providing as much 
food as possible to succour the starving is not questioned. This attitude 
has been helped by stories of the misery of peoples of the liberated countries, 
but nothing has brought home the urgency of the situation so vividly as the 
fact that the British people themselves, in order to help their less fortunate 
allies and neighbours, have accepted a cut in their war-time ration scale. 
That this should happen at the very moment of triumph has aroused strong 
sympathy and a desire to help. / 

Unfortunately, when the need is greatest production is at its lowest ebb. 
There has been some relief from drought, and conditions in certain areas 
are now good; but the loss of last season’s crops has left tremendous leeway 
to make up. The greatest immediate trouble is that of finding fodder for 
livestock, for winter food, and to save animals in the wide expanses which 
remain denuded of pasture. A heavy fall in the number of sheep carried must 
be expected, and the loss in winter dairy production must also be serious. 
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Fodder stocks in New South Wales, Victoria and South Australia at the 
end of March were estimated at less than 500,000 tons, compared with a 
normal figure of about 2,500,000. Some fodder is being shipped from West 
Australia, and stock are being fed on wheat; but very little wheat now 
remains, and the new crop cannot be expected to flow in in any quantity 
until the end of November. Flour mills have been ordered to reduce opera- 
tions from three shifts a day to two shifts or one, according to the locality. 

The arrival of the British Pacific Fleet has made fresh demands for food 
supplies and services, so that even before the defeat of Germany a complete 
overhaul of the current allotments of man-power and other resources had 
obviously become necessary. 


DEMOBILIZATION AND MAN-POWER 


THE size of the Services was being called into question, since there were 
large numbers of men being retained for whom there was little prospect of 
fighting. Particularly did this apply in the Air Force, which possessed 
trained air crews far in excess of available aircraft, for whom no opera- 
tional duties were being found. Meanwhile lack of man-power seriously 
hampers urgent civilian work, such as food production. It also cripples 
preliminary work in industrial reconversion, and works and housing, which 
should now be under way in preparation for reconstruction. The most 
burning question of all is housing, although in this field the first difficulty 
to surmount is that of materials rather than men. 

The Acting Prime Minister has therefore announced a plan to transfer 
64,000 men from the fighting forces to industry between July and December, 
“to restore an appropriate balance between the direct military effort and its 
industrial basis”. Of these, 10,000 men are to be released on occupational 
grounds, irrespective of service. Subject to operational requirements, men 
with more than five years’ service, including operational service abroad, are 
being given the option of taking their discharge; and all non-operational 
service establishments, as well as the war-time government departments, are 
to be reviewed so as to divert man-power to essential work. 

Post-war problems are receiving increasing attention both in and out of 
Parliament, and, as the war recedes, there is an increase in party political 
tension. Despite Mr. Curtin’s original appeal to treat the question of re- 
habilitation of servicemen on a national rather than a party basis, passage 
of the Re-establishment and Rehabilitation Bill through the House of Repre- 
sentatives became a strictly party affair. The Bill contains many provisions 
dealing with special allowances, training facilities, and so on, which have 
been accepted with little debate. The storm has raged chiefly over the clauses 
providing for preference in employment to ex-servicemen. The trade unions 
view this principle with strong distaste, and were prevailed upon to consent 
to it only by the personal appeal of the Prime Minister. Servicemen’s 
organizations and Opposition critics, however, accuse the Government of 
having “‘watered down” preference in response to trade-union objections 
by making the application of the Bill so wide as to be almost valueless. 

Full Cabinet decided on February 1 that preference should be granted to 

Bb 
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(1) all enlisted members of the fighting services, and (2) civilians who, in 
the course of work during the war, had been brought into actual contact 
with the enemy. This aroused intense trade-union hostility, and the definition 
was found to be considerably modified when the Bill was finally drafted 
and was presented to Parliament by the Minister for Post-War Reconstruc- 
tion, who described it as “‘the Servicemen’s Charter”. Under the Bill, any 
person who “considers that, having regard to the services performed by him 
in relation to the war, he is entitled to receive the benefits of this division’, 
may apply to the Central Preference Board for registration. 

This has been strongly condemned as an obvious loophole which would 
permit the measure to be stultified by the granting of preference to all and 
sundry. “The moment you get away from servicemen you get to uncharted 
seas” declared the Leader of the Opposition during the debate. “If everyone 
has preference no one has preference.” Strong doubts were also expressed 
over the effectiveness of the clause requiring employers to give preference 
to those entitled to it under the Bill, since it was contended that in practice 
this provision might too easily be evadeda 

The new measure repeals previous legislation granting preference to ex- 
soldiers of this and the last war, so that servicemen’s associations contend 
that they have lost rather than gained by the new preference provision, and 
that trade-union pressure on the Government has led to a betrayal of their 
interest. They find confirmation in the attitude of the Minister who intro- 
duced the Bill. At a Labour party conference a week later he is reported 
to have excused the Government’s action in accepting the principle of 
preference by stating that “in 1942 when the Labour party depended on 
Mr. Coles (an Independent) for its majority, it had to commit itself for 
preference, or it would have been ‘out on its neck’ ”. 

As the debate in Parliament developed, it gradually became evident that 
the Government was determined to press the Bill through unaltered in 
substance. Little heed was paid to Opposition criticism or proposals for 
amendments; and the guillotine was invoked to complete the passage of the 
Bill. In the closing stage of the debate, however, the Government became 
aware of serious weaknesses in drafting—as, for example, that the measure 
covered only men and women who had served in the war against Germany, 
and did not include those who served against Japan. At the last moment 
a long list of proposed amendments and alterations was circulated, and 
Mr. Menzies protested—in vain—against doing this when members had no 
time to consider or debate the changes. This procedure is typical of the 
recent treatment of Parliament. The Government has a very heavy pro- 
gtamme of legislation, much of it highly contentious, and Parliamentary 
debates have served as a sounding-board for public opinion, but have had 
little direct influence in shaping new laws. The Re-establishment and 
Employment Bill, the Commonwealth Bank Bill, and the Banking Bill, have 
all been guillotined in the House of Representatives. 

It is in the Caucus meetings that the serious debate takes place; and, once 
the party has approved of a draft measure, the Government tends to rely 
on its large and well-disciplined majority to secure its passage through the 
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House. There is increasing complaint that it is to Caucus, and not to 
Parliament or the public, that Cabinet divulges the information necessary 
to a proper appraisal of its plans. A succession of social-security measures, 
to be financed from general revenue, is being passed, for example, but the 
Treasurer has made no statement to show the cumulative effect on the 
national budget, nor how the necessary revenue is to be raised. 


A BROADCASTING DISPUTE 


A SPIRITED controversy was launched at*the beginning of May over an 
abrupt decision by the Postmaster General to forbid commercial radio 
companies in New South Wales the use of certain trunk-line facilities re- 
quired for the broadcasting of news from country centres. There are in 
Australia two classes of broadcasting stations—those which are publicly 
owned and operated by the Australian Broadcasting Commission, and com- 
mercial stations which depend on advertising for their revenue. The latter 
operate under licence from the Postmaster General, and pay a nominal fee 
for the privilege. Early in 1942, when invasion of Australia threatened to 
disrupt normal services, the broadcasting companies came to an arrange- 
ment whereby they were supplied with news by the Australian Broadcasting 
Commission. Last year it was suggested to the companies that they should 
pay a fee for this service—hitherto supplied gratis—and acknowledge the 
source of their news. After amicable discussion, the companies decided that 
the time had arrived to re-establish independent news services; and they 
notified the Government of their decision. Efforts were made by Ministers 
to persuade them to continue using the Commission’s news bulletins, and 
there were further discussions, the last being at a conference convened 
by the Postmaster General and the Minister for Information on April 1o. 
Despite the inducements offered, the companies decided to continue with 
their new proposals—in furtherance of which they had already entered into 
contracts—and they informed the Ministers that they intended to proceed 
with their plans to inaugurate services of their own on May 1. They entered 
into negotiations with officials of the Post Office for provision of the neces- 
sary technical facilities; and, although they were formally notified on April 
19 that these would be available, on the eve of the inauguration of the new 
arrangement the Postmaster General forbade the companies the use of the 
lines. He made it clear, however, that lines would be provided free of charge 
if the radio companies would consent to continue the use of A.B.C. news 
bulletins, which the Government would continue to supply gratis, waiving 
the former claim for payment. Since the news services ofthe A.B.C. have 
become suspect owing to frequent and growing intervention by Ministers 
in order to secure broadcasts favourable to Government policy (and also on 
occasion to secure personal publicity), this step was hailed by the Opposition 
as further proof of a “totalitarian” spirit towards news. It is the avowed 
mission of the Minister for Information to destroy what he regards as the 
“monopolistic tendency” of the Australian press, with which he came into 
open conflict a year ago in a dispute over censorship. 

The Acting Prime Minister and the Postmaster General both laid stress 
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on the scarcity of telephone facilities to justify the ban; but, as they con- 
ceded that the lines would be available if the private companies agreed to 
transmit the official news bulletins, this explanation has not been found 
convincing. 


Post-wAR INDUSTRY 


Various aspects of reconstruction and post-war commerce are naturally 
engaging an increasing share of attention, and the tendency is to fight these 
questions out on party lines. One of the least controversial has been the 
promotion of the wool trade after the war, for the progress of synthetic 
fibres is causing concern over the future of what is still Australia’s greatest 
single industry. A Wool Research and Publicity Fund, financed by a levy 
of 6d. per bale, had been established before the war on the initiative of the 
growers. Now that levy is being raised to 2s. a bale, and the Common- 
wealth Government is also to contribute 25., giving a total revenue of about 
£600,000 a year. This is to be devoted to research into pastures and hus- 
bandry, into manufacturing processes,-and to the promotion of the use of 
wool. 

The growers themselves have sought the increased levy, and the Govern- 
ment has fallen in sympathetically with their request. In the Bill which is 
to carry the plan into effect, however, wool growers find ground for criticism 
of the administrative arrangements. They contend that the Bill places too 
much power in the hands of the Minister of the day. Publicity is to be under 
the direction of the Australian Wool Board, but always “subject to any 
directions of the Minister”. The Minister is also to decide year by year how 
much money is to be allotted to the Board, and how much to the Research 
Fund, which is to be administered by an inter-departmental committee. 

On post-war problems, the Commonwealth has defined its policy in a 
White Paper on “full employment”. This isa statement of principles, together 
with a number of broad suggestions on how the principles might be carried 
into effect; in its main features it closely resembles the British White Paper 
on the same subject. The emphasis is on stability of capital expenditure as 
the key to stability of production and employment; but in addition the 
Commonwealth attempts to design a plan of public expenditure which shall 
both stabilize employment and provide for social betterment through a wide 
range of non-contributory social services. 

A particularly difficult obstacle in the way of such a plan in Australia is 
the existence of six State budgets in addition to that of the central Govern- 
ment, and the Commonwealth must secure the co-operation of the States 
in financial policy if it is to carry out its proposals. The Commonwealth’s 
conception of full employment is that of having “always more jobs than 
men”, and the plan has been hotly criticized in Opposition quarters as 
necessarily involving a continuation of economic controls. 

So far, however, leaders of the Opposition parties have made no formal 
statement on the White Paper. They are in the dilemma of having much to 
say in condemnation of it, but of lacking any well-thought-out alternative 
to place before the public. The Opposition has been on strong ground, 
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electorally speaking, in attacking the Government’s retention of controls, 
and especially of extremely heavy taxation, without any definite prospect 
of relief. But the Australian public will also expect some positive post-war 
programme. “Full employment” has been put forward by the Labour party 
as part of a comprehensive social and economic programme, and this may 
well have a much stronger popular appeal than the present negative attitude 
of the Opposition, with its slogan of “Free enterprise”. 
Australia, 


July 1945. 


DEATH OF THE PRIME MINISTER 


On July 5, 1945, the death of Mr. John Curtin, Prime Minister of Australia, 
was announced from Canberra. The following appreciation is contributed by an 
Australian correspondent now in England. 


Tuts is not the time to assess John Curtin’s rightful place among 
Australia’s statesmen, for only with the passage of years will it be possible 
to view his career in its true perspective. However, it can be said even at 
this stage that his was a rdle which will never be forgotten by Australians. 
The Prime Ministership of the Commonwealth is not an easy task at the best 
of times. Curtin held it, commanding approval from colleagues and political 
opponents alike, in the worst predicament his country has ever faced. 

What was it that enabled one who was both sensitive and retiring to 
command the respect he did and to weather the storms which are the fate 
of war-time leaders? To understand the man and his strength of character, 
it is necessary to study his career. He was of modest upbringing, and he 
spent his early years in conditions which gave him an appreciation of the 
fundamental issues underlying socialism. This appreciation he was later 
able to impart to some of his colleagues of the Labour party. After earning 
his first wages as a “‘printer’s devil”, he gained administrative experience 
between 1911 and 1915 as Secretary of the Timber Workers’ Union. In 
keeping with consistently expressed abhorrence of the use of force to settle 
international disputes, he gave up this position during the first world war 
to become Secretary of the Anti-conscription League. It is interesting to 
note, however, that his objection to compulsory military service did not 
deter him from trying to join the army, but he was rejected on medical 
grounds. 

About this time a trace of bitterness seems to have entered into his out- 
look as a result of a court charge, later to be dropped because it was illegally 
based, which was brought against him in Victoria in connection with his anti- 
conscription activities. Curtin took this accusation so hardly that his 
friends, in order to divert his attention, secured for him the position in 1917 
of Editor of the West Australian Worker in Perth. The value, later on, 
of the practice in self-expression thus obtained need not be emphasized. 
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From 1928, when he entered the Federal House of Representatives as 
member for Fremantle, his parliamentary career was relatively unspectacular 
until, in 1935, he unexpectedly succeeded Scullin as leader of the Labour party, 
defeating Forde by one vote. At once he proved to be a centralizing and 
steadying influence in his party, which, particularly in New South Wales, 
had been split by internal dissension. In addition to the quality of political 
leadership, he soon revealed, by his views on defence, that he possessed 
unusual vision. In August 1937 he declared that Australia required for her 
protection an air force of 50 fighter-bomber squadrons, contending that a 
country which could not defend itself in the air could not defend itself at all. 
Later he was to become the chief Labour spokesman for those who were 
convinced that Japan was about to strike and that Australia was part of the 
territory coveted. 

On the outbreak of war, Curtin whole-heartedly espoused the Allied 
cause, but refused an invitation to join in a coalition Government because he 
believed that this would compromise Labour ideals. He countered instead 
with a proposal for an Advisory War Council, to be comprised of repre- 
sentatives of all parties. This suggestion was adopted and the Council has 
functioned ever since with varying success. 

By 1941, despite his distaste for publicity, Curtin was widely known and 
respected. When he took over the reins of office, therefore, after the collapse 
first of the Menzies and then of the interim Fadden Government, he com- 
manded nation-wide confidence, although he had had no previous ministerial 
experience. This deficiency was considerably offset by the guidance and 
inspiration he received from Scullin, the previous Labour Prime Minister 
and virtual “father” of the party. Undeterred by the fact that he had to rely 
for his majority on the support of two Independent members, he acted 
quickly and resolutely. “I know what the Australian people want me to 
do”, he said; “they want my Government to act immediately; they want 
Australia to be thoroughly organized.” 

Delegating authority and responsibility to members like Chifley, Evatt, 
Beasley and Forde, he freed himself from departmental duties in order to 
concentrate on general matters of national importance. As a realist, he saw 
that Britain could not be relied upon to turn back the Japanese and that 
Australia would have to co-operate, unreservedly, with the United States 
if she were not to suffer the fate of the Philippines, Malaya and the Nether- 
lands East Indies. Accordingly he appealed in the strongest terms for 
‘American aid and offered to MacArthur not only the command of Australian 
forces, but also his Government’s ready co-operation with the organization 
of South-West Pacific defences. By his eloquence and example, he roused and 
unified the nation and so made it possible for Australian arms to adminis- 
ter the first defeat suffered by Japanese land forces. At the end of 1942 he 
foresaw that, as the Allied counter-offensive moved beyond the Australian 
defence area, difficulties would arise with existing legislation, which limited 
the use of the Militia to home defence. He had the courage, therefore, to 
seek and obtain a mandate from his party to negotiate for the use of the 
A.LF, and Militia as a united force in the whole of the South-West Pacific 
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Area. This action was all the more courageous, coming as it did from a 
firmly avowed opponent of conscription. 

The overwhelming return of the Government at the elections of August 
1943 was a personal triumph for Curtin, which enabled him to accept with 
confidence an invitation to confer in London with the other Prime Ministers 
of the British Commonwealth in March 1944. Here he unfolded his plan 
(which was not accepted by other members of the Commonwealth) for an 
Imperial Consultative Council, with a standing Secretariat, and in the course 
of discussion he showed something of the pride he felt in Australia’s inter- 
national position. Here, too, he made it abundantly clear that he had come to 
regard the Empire as the greatest single power for good in the world—a 
power which he would like to strengthen by the strongest possible ties. It 
is no secret that the rejection of his plan was a great personal disappoint- 
ment to him. 

He was strongly of the view that Australasia was the British bastion of the 
southern hemisphere; and to strengthen it he had in January of that year, 
with the able assistance of Dr. Evatt, effected by means of an agreement 
the tightening of military and economic ties between Australia and New 
Zealand. 

The impression he created during his brief visit to London was extra- 
ordinary, if one considers that in addition to his self-effacing qualities he was 
handicapped by poor health. In voicing his opinions, however, he could be 
extremely forthright. Indeed, his dislike of equivocacy, combined with his 
keen, analytical mind and transparent honesty, explained, perhaps, a com- 
ment in The Times that he “established a measure of confidence rarely indeed 
accorded on so brief an acquaintance” and “stepped at a single stride into 
the first rank of Imperial statesmen”. Mr. Churchill described him at the time 
as that “most commanding, competent and whole-hearted leader of the 
Australian people”. 

His political skill, with his ability to inspire the loyalty of his colleagues, 
explains how he was able to perform so much in so short a time. But the 
pace had been too great. Physically, Curtin had never been robust, and the 
unrelenting demands made on his strength took steady toll. In November 
of last year, while on his way back from Perth to Canberra, he succumbed 
in Melbourne to heart trouble from which he never fully recovered. 

John Curtin had many of the characteristics which Australians admire. 
He was straightforward and at times blunt in speech, modest, fair to others 
and without affectation. Yet his austerity and reserve, which amounted at 
times to coldness, preclude one from thinking of him as a typical Australian. 
Whatever his place may be in his country’s history, most Australians are 
agreed that he has set a standard which it will be difficult for his successors 
to emulate. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


THE POLITICAL SCENE 


HE session of Parliament which has just ended was very much longer 

than usual, but it cannot be said to have been particularly fruitful. There 
was no legislation of major importance; and, although there was much frank 
expression of opinion on current policies—particularly by members of the 
Government party—we shall have to wait until next year before South 
Africa’s course in the post-war world is fully defined. Most of the work of 
the session was reviewed in the last number of THE Rounp TABLE, the only 
notable addition to the Bills passed being a rather draconian measure to deal 
with housing. Housing is one of the most difficult and the most urgent of 
the problems facing this country, and the Government has taken the only 
practicable course, which is, in effect, to vote itself dictatorial powers. The 
Bill empowers the Minister to issue regulations in order to get houses built, 
landowners, builders, workers and owners alike being subjected to a dis- 
cipline which limits profits, eliminates speculative investment, and controls 
wages and the movements of workers. The Bill in most of its aspects is 
an offence against the spirit of democratic institutions; but it is a measure 
of the urgency of the housing problem that it was passed by the House with 
practically no substantial opposition. 

Though the session was unproductive of major legislation and new 
policies, it marked something of an occasion in that it was the last of the 
sittings in which, through all the hard and bitter years of war, this country 
has maintained its parliamentary institutions intact. In the stresses of the 
gtim days of war, and against the revulsion on the part of a large section of 
South African public opinion from parliamentary democracy, this was a 
substantial achievement. Much of the credit must be given to the inspired 
leadership of Field Marshal Smuts, South Africa’s grand old man, whom the 
country is preparing to welcome on a fitting scale on his return in a week or 
so from his labours at San Francisco. ‘ 

A dispute in the first days of the session about the arrangement of the order 
paper led the Opposition party to take up a pugnaciously non-co-operative 
attitude, which greatly hampered the work of the House. Nothing could 
have demonstrated more clearly the extent to which the parliamentary 
machine is dependent for smooth running on thé goodwill of the human 
beings who are its components. The Government party during the recess 
is to investigate ways and means of making the parliamentary system less 
susceptible to disorganization and more efficient in the dispatch of business. 

This unhappy spirit, which has continually braked the wheels of parlia- 
mentary progress, added much to the burdens which Mr. Hofmeyr, as 
leader of the House, had to shoulder. Even when General Smuts was here, 
a large part of the parliamentary burden fell on Mr. Hofmeyr; and when the 
General departed overseas Mr. Hofmeyr became Acting Prime Minister as 
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well as remaining Minister of Finance, in which capacity, under our system, 
nearly all the work towards the end of the session automatically devolves 
upon him. Mr. Hofmeyr’s leadership of the House and the country during 
General Smuts’s absence impressed both the politicians and the public. This 
session has undoubtedly reinforced in a marked degree Mr. Hofmeyr’s 
claims to the succession when the day comes—and in the nature of things 
it cannot be long delayed—when General Smuts decides to depart from the 
active political scene. 

Dr. Malan’s Nationalist party ended the session with high hopes of early 
progress, hopes based largely on widespread evidence of dissatisfaction and 
discontent with many aspects of the Government’s policy. But the almost 
continual sniping at the Government on housing, demobilization and allied 
questions need not be taken too seriously. Much of it can be traced to the 
natural reaction from the years of war during which the natural grumbles 
and grousing of human beings have been bottled up in the cause of the war 
effort. The Nationalists not only made a great mistake in September 1939, 
but by continually giving vent throughout the war years to their almost 
morbid anti-British prejudice, they built up resentment in the minds of 
the electorate which will not be forgotten so readily as the Nationalists 
hope. 


Hopes OF THE LABOUR PARTY 


A More serious threat to the stability of the political scene brought about 
by the end of the war has been the weakening of the ties which bind the 
Government coalition. The result of the general election in Britain* will 
undoubtedly influence the course of events here, but at the moment it cannot 
be said with certainty whether the Labour party will continue co-operation 
with the United party. In terms of parliamentary votes the Labour party is 
not of very much importance, but its association with the Government has 
an undoubted stabilizing and soothing influence in the handling of labour 
and industrial questions. Opinion within the Labour party is sharply 
divided. On the one hand it is recognized that the actual influence of Labour 
in evolving South African policies will undoubtedly be more marked while 
the Labour party continues to form an integral part of the Government 
rather than a necessarily small though independent parliamentary group. 
While most Labour men recognize this, many are also concerned with longer 
range ambitions of the party. The argument is that the natural discontents 
of the post-war era and the inevitable mistakes of the Government’s policy 
and administration will drive many voters from their allegiance to the 
United party. With the Coalition in being these votes have nowhere to go 
except to the Nationalist party. If a third choice were available in the Labour 
party, it is felt that voters who dislike the United party but are not prepared 
to vote Nationalist will turn to Labour. On this foundation the Labour 
party could look to some gains in the next election, which, in the minds of 
the more optimistic of the party’s followers, might even give them the 
balance of power, with far-reaching benefit to the party’s fortunes. 


* This article was dispatched from South Africa before the votes in Great Britain were counted. 
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This country is probably in for a period of political unrest in common with 
most countries in the world. A degree of disillusionment must make itself 
felt early—South Africa is not alone in having a phenomenon of large and 
vocal sections of the public who both demand more, bigger and better social 
and other services and complain about the rising burden of taxation. There 
is some talk of another session in September, but if there is it will only be 
te ratify the San Francisco Charter. General Smuts will undoubtedly be 
anxious that his country should as soon as possible give its approval. The 
Nationalists have been extremely cynical and often contemptuous about the 
proceedings at San Francisco, but there is no reason to expect that this 
country will not overwhelmingly approve of the labours of the peacemakers. 


INDIANS IN THE UNION 


Towarps the end of the session the Broome Commission on Natal Indian 
affairs presented an interim report, which amounted to a confession of failure 
to achieve anything. The strained relations between the racial groups in this 
country, acerbated by the interested politicians of India, make it virtually 
impossible to effect any early resolution of the deadlock which has arisen. 
As a preliminary the Commission recommends that a delegation should be 
invited from India to visit this country and ascertain for itself the difficulties 
of the local situation. In passing, the Commission discusses the problem of 
political representation for Indians, coming down in favour of some form 
of “loaded franchise”. European opinion would not tolerate anything like 
full franchise of Indians, but as a result of the Commission’s report there are 
hopeful signs that, even in reactionary quarters, there is support for a limited 
franchise which, if it does not conform to theoretical principles of democracy, 
at any rate would give some real measure of representation to the, at the 
moment, unrepresented Indians. The Broome Commission has for all 
practical purposes gone out of business, and all that can be hoped for now 
is an increase in mutual goodwill, coupled with an earnest desire of Europeans 
to meet the Indian political, social and economic grievances. 
South Africa, 


July 1945. 
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PROGRAMME OF THE NEW SESSION 


es second session of Parliament opened on June 27. The Speech from 
the Throne indicated that, while rejoicing because the war in Europe had 
ended, the country must remain on a war footing till Japan was beaten. 
The programme of legislation included measures to provide for the acquisi- 
tion of the privately owned shares in the Bank of New Zealand, for a 
minimum home and family income, for the amendment of the law relating 
to superannuation and workers’ compensation. It also indicated that the 
Government had under consideration legislation to acquire and operate 
the commercial air services of the Dominion, but there was no hint of legis- 
lation to abolish the country quota, a topic much discussed during the recess. 
Vacancies during the recess had been created in two constituencies, Hamilton 
and Dunedin North, by the deaths of Mr. Findlay (National) and Mr. Munro 
(Labour). The election at Hamilton resulted in the return of the Nationalist 
candidate, Mrs. H. Ross, with 6,777 votes against the Labour candidate’s 
5.711 and 1,231 for Mr. J. A. Lee, the leader of the Democratic Labour 
party. In Dunedin Mr. Walls retained the seat for Labour but with a majority 
reduced from 2,798 to 738. Apart from contentious legislation there are other 
problems likely to be warmly discussed in the House and the constituen- 
cies. The treatment of military defaulters has for some time been a bone of 
contention between the Cabinet and the Returned Services Association. 
Recently the Government announced that two one-man tribunals would 
hear appeals from military defaulters, who number about 640. Appeals are 
now being heard, and this action has aroused bitter criticism from the 
Returned Services Association. The form of the contribution to be made to 
the war in the Pacific has also given rise to marked differences of opinion, 
The Cabinet believes that, in addition to our naval and air forces, some land 
force is necessary. On the other hand, many think that, as we cannot do 
both, our best contribution would be greater production of food, the lack 
of which may prove disastrous both in the Pacific and in Europe. The 
difficulty has been accentuated by the partial failure of some of the staple 
crops. The swamping of stabilization continues, as was inevitable once a 
leak had been made in the dyke. Increases of wages with corresponding 
increases of costs, especially building costs, continue to be announced. How 
and when this movement may be halted remains one of the most debatable 
points.* 


THE BANK OF New ZEALAND 


THE expropriation of the private shareholders in the Bank of New Zealand 
was fully discussed at the annual meeting of the shareholders. It has also 


* See THe Rounp Taig, No. 139, June 1945, p. 282. 
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been the topic of leading articles and correspondence in the press, and of 
resolutions of commercial organizations. At the annual meeting the Chair- 
man of the Directors, Mr. A. T. Donnelly, one of the government nominees, 
in a speech which was generally applauded as a fair statement of the position 
and a moderate and impartial criticism of the new policy, gave some interest- 
ing and rather startling facts arising out of his correspondence with the 
Minister of Finance. It came as a great surprise to the public that the 
Directors of the Bank had not been consulted or even advised concerning 
the proposed change in the Government’s plans. It was noticeable from the 
correspondence that the Minister gave no reason whatever for not informing 
the Chairman that this sudden change of policy was contemplated. He said 
he himself must make the decision. The public, more especially business 
people, would be happier if they could feel this statement was correct. 

Mr. Nash has frequently, both here and abroad, denied any intention to 
nationalize the Bank or indeed that any good purpose would be served by so 
doing. He has affirmed that the Bank was running its business in the public 
interest and doing it much better than the Government could. It is an open 
secret that the vo/te face of the Minister of Finance was the result of the capture 
of the Labour Conference on this issue by Mr. Langstone, an ex-Minister 
of the Crown and formerly representative of New Zealand at Ottawa. Since 
his victory at the Labour Conference Mr. Langstone has lectured throughout 
New Zealand, making statements probably as embarrassing to Mr. Nash as 
they are certainly disturbing to the business community. The purchase of 
the Bank was not an issue at the last election, indeed the Minister gave reasons 


against it; and yet by the action of the Labour Conference it has become part 
of the legislative programme for this session. Is it any wonder that the public 
are increasingly anxious? What the Chairman of the Directors thinks of it is 
indicated by his decision to resign if the legislation is passed. 


REHABILITATION 


THE plans foreshadowed in 1941 are now bearing fruit, and the wisdom of 
looking well ahead has been more than justified. The Rehabilitation Act 
passed in October 1941 set up a rehabilitation board under the National 
Service Department, but in August 1943 the department of rehabilitation 
was entrusted to the Hon. C. F, Skinner, M.C., who had been brought back 
from the Middle East to supervise the work. Three months later Colonel 
F. Baker, D.S.O., who had commanded a Maori battalion, was appointed 
Director of the Rehabilitation Department. The board was reorganized 
under the chairmanship of the Minister, and the organization was rapidly 
developed. To make its working more expeditious and effective a policy 
of decentralization was adopted. The executive committee of the board 
delegated considerable authority to six committees composed partly of its 
own members and partly of experts in different fields. These committees 
deal with loans, land purchase and settlement, trade training, education, the 
Maori and finance, each committee acting in an advisory capacity to the 
executive. 
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There are also nine local executive committees in different parts of the 
Dominion with authority to grant loans within limits fixed by the board. 
The local districts are served by 30 rehabilitation officers and over 100 com- 
mittees, on which sit representative men and women connected with business, 
farming, industrial and municipal activities. Training courses have been 
organized in both trades and farming. In the latter an ex-service-man takes a 
course at an agricultural college until reaching grade A, which means com- 
petency to control a farm of his own. Trade training centres have been 
organized, especially in trades closely related to housing. To meet the special 
needs of disabled men centres have been provided in six of the principal 
towns. Under the Disabled Service-men’s Re-establishment League, which 
acts in this field for the Rehabilitation Board, men are trained in many 
varieties of work, such as cabinet-making, artificial limb manufacture, leather 
work, watch repairing. On the purely educational side liberal provision has 
been made to enable a service-man to begin or resume a course of study. 

In this field the university has assisted with reasonable concessions. The 
board provides bursaries covering the fees and books for part-time students ; 
and full-time students are given also during the university session a living 
allowance of three guineas weekly to a single man and five to a married man. 
In addition there are bursaries to enable suitable men to undertake post- 
graduate courses in universities overseas. Special committees in the Middle 
East and in Britain make selections so that, in approved cases, men can begin 
courses without returning to New Zealand. 

What has already been accomplished can be seen from the figures. Nearly 
80,000 service men and women have been returned to civilian life; and it is 
estimated that before the end of the war provision will be needed for 100,000 
more. Of the 80,000 over 42,000 are on the records of the Rehabilitation 
Department, of whom over 13,000 have been piaced in employment. More 
than 12,600 have been assisted by loans, aggregating nearly £8 millions, and 
housing loans to the value of £3-5 millions have been made available to over 
3,000 persons. Loans to purchase farms for 870 service-men total nearly 
£3 millions, and 113,313 acres of land have been purchased under the Small 
Farms Act, and under the Service-men’s Settlement and Land Sales Act 98 
properties, capable of sub-division into 147 single units. Nearly 3,000 men 
have been approved for settlement and a similar number for trade training, 
while almost 1,800 have taken advantage of part-time courses in educational 
fields. 

All this is a great achievement, not, however, implying freedom from 
criticism. Before decentralization was adopted, the machine worked too 
slowly for the men who had already lost four or five years of their lives. 
Even now some delays are unavoidable; for men are not always the best 
judges of propositions placed before them, nor may they see enough of the 
future to enable them to make the best choice. This is the board’s duty, 
and it is equally its duty to obviate unnecessary delays. It may fairly be said 
that the organization is now running smoothly ; and, with the solid co-opera- 
tion it is receiving from the community, it ought to make the transition 
from war to peace as quickly and painlessly as possible. But business men 
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feel that, if the Government would assist them to extend their activities, 
they would be able to rehabilitate more service-men. 


THE UNrTED NATIONS CONFERENCE 


New ZEALAND has greatly appreciated the stand maintained by its delegation 
at San Francisco, and more especially the outstanding contribution of its 
leader, Mr. Fraser, not only in plenary sessions but as a member of the Steering 
Committee and Chairman of the Trusteeship Committee. It is fitting there- 
fore that on his return the Prime Minister should have been congratulated 
at civic receptions in Auckland and Wellington. During the latter he was 
presented with an illuminated address signed by over 20,000 citizens of 
Wellington and its environs. 

In addressing the plenary ee the Prime Minister clearly defined the 
attitude of New Zealand to the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. He said: 
“The two main deficiencies as we see them are the absence of any definite pledges 
on the part of the members of the world organization to protect one another against 
external aggression and the disproportionate rdle allotted to the small Powers. 
The veto which can be exercised by one of the Great Powers, both in regard to 
itself and to other nations, is unfair and indefensible and may, if retained and exer- 
cised, be destructive not only of the main purposes of the international organization 
but of the organization itself.” 


It was the aim of the New Zealand delegation to have the Dumbarton Oaks 
proposals amended to provide definite pledges that all would take action 
against any aggressor, to write the freedoms of the Atlantic Charter into the 
new document, to provide an Economic and Social Council as part of the 


organization, to increase in various ways the powers of the Assembly, to 
ensure that the responsibilities of the Secretariat should be exclusively inter- 
national in character and that its members should be recruited on the widest 
possible geographical basis. While it is true that the criticisms of fundamental 
questions resulted in no major change in the proposals, the discussions were 
obviously of great value in bringing to the surface the implications of the 
document. 

The Prime Minister has no illusions as to what the delegation achieved 
and failed to achieve. 


“As a result of its efforts”, he said, “combined with those of other delegations, 
especially the Australian, the Charter is a much more liberal and democratic 
document than was the original draft. It contains new principles that mark a 
gratifying advance in international thinking. Several of its defects have been 
remedied wholly or partly, but some unfortunately still remain.” He considered 
“that the security arrangements of the Charter contained disturbing defects, 
particularly in the Great Powers’ right of veto, and in the lack of any definite 
pledge to resist and defeat aggression. The New Zealand delegation had protested 
strongly against these defects, but the Great Powers had insisted on retaining the 
veto and made it clear that they could not accept the Charter without it. The 
New Zealand delegation and those of a large number of other countries, faced 
with the choice between an organization with the veto or no organization at all, 
had refrained from pressing their objections to the point where the Charter as a 
whole would have been endangered.” 
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The Prime Minister said that, when it ratified the Charter, New Zealand 
would assume responsibilities, first to provide armed force as determined 
after consultation and agreement with the Security Council, secondly to 
transfer to the Trusteeship Council the general international supervision, 
but not the administration, of the mandated territory of Samoa, thirdly to 
carry out in the social and economic sphere a policy ensuring full employ- 
ment or an equivalent minimum family income. 


EDUCATION 


THE outbreak of war stopped movements to improve our educational 
system, and the Japanese attack made such demands on man-power that 
little more could be done than to hold the ground gained. With the turn 
in the tide of battle in Europe and in the Pacific, it became possible to resume 
our advance on the educational front. In 1936 the proficiency examination 
had been abolished in primary schools and their programmes liberalized; 
but secondary education continued to be profoundly influenced by the 
university entrance examination, which, with over 5,000 entries annually, 
had come to be used as a school-leaving examination. The school courses 
were thus largely determined by the needs of the 5,000 wishing to take the 
university examination, of whom about half passed; of this number, not 
quite half actually entered on university study. 

An attempt was made to combine the purpose of the university entrance 
examination with that of the school-leaving examination, the Education 
Department examining in additional subjects and accepting university results 
in the stbjects of its examination. This attempt failed because the business 
world continued to demand a pass in the university examination from those 
to whom employment was offered. In 1942 the university decided to raise 
the standard of its examination and to accept for matriculation candidates 
accredited by approved schools after a minimum post-primary course of four 
years. It was part of the new plan that the Education Department should 
take over the old combined examination, remodel it and use it as the basis for 
granting the school certificate. Hence it became possible to reconsider the 
whole scheme of studies in post-primary schools, whose pupils would 
qualify for the school certificate, not on a university examination, but on one 
conducted by the Department and based on courses given in the schools and 
planned to meet the needs of all pupils. Therefore at the end of 1942 the 
Minister of Education, Mr. Mason, appointed a consultative committee “to 
consider and report on the implications of these changes with special reference 
to the courses in the schools and the choice of subjects and their content for 
the new school certificate examination”. 

This committee reported towards the end of 1943, in general, as far as the 
teaching of subjects was concerned, along the lines of the Spens Report in 
England. The Minister published the report and invited comment and criti- 
cism. Regulations bringing the new plan into operation have been drafted 
and are expected shortly to be gazetted. In every post-primary school “the 
core” of studies and activities, comprising English language and literature, 
social studies (preferably integrated with a course of history and civics, 
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geography and some descriptive economics, music, a craft or fine art, 
physical education) will be taken by all pupils, who also, however, will have 
a reasonable choice of more special subjects. 

This plan gives great freedom both to teacher and pupil, and its success 
will depend greatly on how teachers measure up to the new responsibilities. 
The scheme has been criticized on the grounds that attention to the core 
subjects will prevent that concentration on linguistic, mathematical and 
scientific study which produced the scholars of the past. To enable educa- 
tionists and the public to know what the Government has done, was doing, 
and proposed doing in the different fields of education the Minister convened 
a large representative conference in August 1944. Though the conference 
and its committees roamed over a very wide field, the good work accom- 
plished and the fact that education was considered worthy of such a con- 
ference gave it new standing in the eyes of many people. 

In the field of university education there have also been promising move- 
ments. The geography of the Dominion and its centres of population have 
resulted in six universities for a population of 1,750,000. This has hitherto 
involved a good deal of duplication of facilities, but now specialization in 
the different centres is planned: industrial chemistry at Canterbury, physical 
education at Otago, social studies at Wellington, and anthropology at Auck- 
land. Auckland too has had vision enough to plan the removal of its uni- 
versity from a small city site to a suburban area of 120 acres. 

The bottleneck of all these promising movements is buildings. The 
raising of the school-leaving age to 15 has produced overcrowding in secon- 
dary schools, only partially relieved meanwhile by the use of army buildings 
for school purposes. The university colleges are more than full. For some 
years a limit has been placed on the number admitted to the medical school, 
and some restrictions have been necessary on those wishing to join science 
classes. In the near future the needs of hundreds of returned service-men 
will demand new buildings unless further restrictions are placed on those 
coming up from the schools. The prospect is not hopeful because the demand 
for houses is most urgent and must have priority, and it may be three or 
four years before the problems of housing are solved. Meanwhile some 
forms of education will be compelled to mark time. 

During the war years the work of the New Zealand Council of Educational 
Research has been steadily proceeding. For ten years these activities have 
been made possible by grants from the Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
The experiment has been so successful, as the publications show, that the 
Government has agreed to provide an annual grant sufficient to enable the 
work to be continued and developed. 


New Zealand, 
July 1945. 
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